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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 

HE Rochefort-Roustan trial in Paris is a most discreditable 
scandal. M. Rochefort, whofrom the first has denounced the 

Tunis expedition, recently declared in his paper that it was a 
Bourse affair, that M. Roustan was corrupt, and that he and great 
men in Paris, M. Gambetta included, had combined to run 
down Tunis bonds by a threat of war, buy them, and run them 
up by intervention,—a fluctuation which has occurred. M. 
Gambetta, whose name was withdrawn during the trial by 
defendant’s counsel, insisted that M. Roustan should prosecute, 
and he did. M. Rochefort justified, and while M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire and M. Waddington testified that M. Roustan was an 
excellent and upright agent of Government, still poor, and 
that M. Rochefort’s accusations were groundless calumnies, M. 
Camille Pelletan, M. Gay, and other less reputable persons 
proved that whether M. Roustan was corrupt or not, he was in 
Tunis the intimate friend and protector of persons, particularly 
a family named Mussali, or Massali, who traded on his friend- 
ship for money, and were believed to sell places, protections, 
and even policies. Letters from Madame Mussali were read, 
complaining that one particular bribe had gone not to her, but 
to her husband. The jury, although entirely “ moderate,” 
having been carefully selected, to the amazement of Paris ac- 
quitted M. Rochefort, and M. Roustan was condemned in costs. 








The meaning of this verdict is clear. The jury believed that 
the expedition was made for “ financial,” that is, “ corrupt,” 
motives, and that M. Rochefort, even if in error as to details, 
had acted rightly in exposing the transaction. Substantially 
they gave a just verdict. Nobody doubts that individual greed 
prompted the expedition, as it did the expedition to Mexico 
and the French interference in Egypt—a scandal of which 
we shall yet hear more; and if M. Roustan’s own hands 
were clean—as seems probable, from the evidence as to his 
poverty—he should not have patronised agents so hope. 
lessly corrupt. It is clear, after the verdict, that M. Roustan 
cannot go back to Tunis; and we trust M. Gambetta will take 
the opportunity to make a clean sweep of the Residency and 
its entourage, and appoint some Minister Resident wholly 
unconnected with recent intrigues, and uninfluenced by the 
quarrel with Italy, which is in part at the bottom of 
the affair. Papers were produced in court, and were to have 
been read, but were not read, which will, it is stated, be pub- 
lished, and will show that in 1879 the passionate hostility be- 
tween Italy and France produced by M. Roustan’s conduct 
brought the two countries to the verge of war. 


It is possible that England will be involved in this Tunis 
scandal, The “ Compagnie Marseillaise,” a financing company, 
bought Khaireddin Pasha’s estate, the Enfida—“ bigger than 
Middlesex ”—for £100,000. Thereupon, M. Levy, a Maltese 
Jew, acting as agent for another knot of speculators, claimed the 





property at that price, alleging, what is, we believe, true, that 
by Mahommedan law, a next-door neighbour has always a right 
of pre-emption at the price offered. M. Levy was placed by the 
Government in possession. The Compagnie Marseillaise never, 
however, yielded its claim; it convinced M. Roustan, and M. 
Levy was on Thursday dispossessed by armed force. It is 
quite conceivable that the Maltese is in the wrong, and quite 
certain that the French Government desires no injury to 
British subjects, but still the incident is most unpleasant. It 
will not only force Lord Granville to write a polite despatch, 
sure to hurt somebody, but it reveals the impossibility of 
tolerating the existing state of affairs in Tunis. Mussulman 
injustice is there aggravated by French efficiency and logic. 
Under the native régime, the litigants would have used bribes ; 
under the present one, they use bayonets. 


A gleam of light has appeared in Ireland. Throughout the 
present Sessions, Juries have shown some readiness to convict, 
and this even in agrarian cases. In one case of intimidation, 
seven prisoners were found guilty, and in another fourteen. 
The Judges, while giving very severe sentences on all convicted, 
incline, we perceive, to reward a plea of guilty by distinct and 
large remissions of penalty. That plea, they say, in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country, furnishes distinct help to 
the administration of the law. That is true, but it will be 
needful to take care that the remissions are not so large that a 
suspected man may think the certainty of six months’ imprison- 
ment better than the chance of five years’ penal servitude. It 
is believed that the altered tone of the juries is due to im- 
patience of the intimidation practised on farmers, and it is cer- 
tain that it will have the most direct effect in diminishing 
outrages. Even the chance of ten years’ penal servi- 
tude for breaking a law adds greatly to the general 
respect for it. The Government, at the same time, rather in- 
creases than relaxes its energy, having this week seized the 
Land League organ, United Ireland, and arrested its sub-editor 
and manager. The charges against the paper are incitement to 
pay no rent and sedition. 


An accident which occurred on the North-London Railway 
on Saturday has created much interest in London. The place 
was between Canonbury and Finsbury Park, in the tunnel 
under Highbury, which is always a scene of excessive traffic, 
the trains being rarely four minutes behind each other. 
A little before nine am. a train was passed on from 
Finsbury Park to Canonbury, but stopped by signal at 
the southern end of the tunnel. Every train behind it 
should have been stopped, too, but the signals went wrong, and 
a second train came up, and also stopped in the tunnel, doing 
no injury. <A third train, however, came on, and dashed into 
the second, doing damage, but not killing anybody; and then 
at last came a fourth train, which “telescoped” a carriage in 
the third train, killed five passengers, wounded fifteen seriously, 
and injured slightly some fifty more. The general cause of 
the accident, which might happen on any suburban line any 
day, was the overwhelming amount of traffic, which bewilders 
the employés, and renders all precautions comparatively use- 
less, but the immediate cause was the state of the signals. 
The precise mischief remains to be ascertained, but it is certain 
that one signalman did not understand the system, and had to 
consult his book; and that another, H. Hill, deposed before 
Colonel Yolland that the electric repeater in his signal-box for 
the distant up-signal was out of order, and that he had not 
even reported the fact. Nothing but the absolute block system, 
working automatically, will make these suburban lines decently 
safe; but they ought, besides, to be doubled. 


As we expected, the first accounts of the catastrophe at the 
Ring Theatre, Vienna, were not exaggerated, but minimised. 
Instead of 300 victims, nearly 900 were probably burned or 
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crushed to death, official certainty having been obtained as to 
more than 600. More than half of all within the theatre must 
have perished, and several of the survivors are insane. Great 
indignation is felt at the carelessness of the management, there 
being reason to suspect that the theatre was on fire unperceived 
when the performance was about to commence, and the conductof 
the police is denounced. They appear to have had only one idea, 
—to prevent disorder, by declaring that everybody was out of 
the theatre. Witnesses who had just left their friends burning 
were arrested for saying so, though they said it to inspectors. 
It is believed that but for this officialism, many more might 
have been saved, and the police have been justly attacked in 
Parliament. Henceforward, every Viennese theatre is to be 
inspected by the police before each performance, the only effect 
of which practice will be that managers will feel a little less 
responsible, 

The Lord Mayor’s meeting on Tuesday, to raise a fund for 
the protection of property in Ireland, was hardly a success. It 
was not a City meeting at all, though the Lord Mayor and one 
or two City men attended it, but a West-end meeting adjourned 
to the.Mansion House. The important subscribers were Dukes 
and Marquises,—some Liberal and some Conservative,—and 
Mr. Hubbard even objected that the object of the meeting was to 
take in some degree from the Government of the day the proper 
responsibility of the Irish Executive. Some large subscriptions 
were announced, and it was asserted, in answer to Mr. Hubbard, 
that there was no party object inthe design. But, on the whole, 
London did not support the Lord Mayor, and felt, what is the 
truth, that he had interfered in a matter in which it is but 
too likely that interference will do more harm than good. The 
Committee is strong in great peers, but Sir John Lubbock’s 
name is one of the few which would give us much confidence in 
its prudence. 


At the meeting held on Tuesday in the Chapter House at 
Westminster, for erecting a monument to the late Dean Stanley, 
Dr. Bradley, the new Dean, on taking the chair, explained the 
object of the gathering in a few dignified and eloquent words, 
as terse as they were impressive. The Prince of Wales pro- 
posed the national memorial, in a speech described by Lord 
Granville as remarkable, but which was at all events most cordial; 
and Lord Granville seconded the proposal, in a speech of which 
the key-note was the influence the late Dean had exercised on 
foreign countries, as the most cosmopolitan of all men of his 
sacred profession. In commenting on the difficulty which 
Dean Stanley had in appreciating music, Lord Granville made 
a remark of which we do not quite see the exact meaning, that 
music is perhaps “the one art which with most difficulty fits in 
with the individual life of man.’ It seems, at all events, far the 
most popular of the arts in elementary schools; and surely the 
art which fits in best with the individual life of the child, can 
hardly grow less pliant and more rasping as the nature grows 
and widens. The American Minister, Mr. Lowell, in a singularly 
graceful speech, spoke of the Dean’s rare “ pleasantness;” and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury related a touching story of the 
Dean’s piloting a trembling old woman across Westminster 
Bridge, and pointing out to her the Abbey of which he was 
Dean. The Marquis of Salisbury was as cordial as he was 
eloquent in the Dean’s praise. A member of the Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union, Mr. William Gardiner, also 
testified to the love of working men for the Dean; and in fine, 
the impressiveness of the meeting was not only in the feeling of 
universal affection, but in the eagerness of the wish to express 
that affection in language such as Dean Stanley would have 
loved to hear. 


The Speaker of the House of Commons, Sir Henry Brand, in 
answering to a toast on Tuesday at an agricultural dinner held 
at Lewes, criticised some strictures on the whole class of land- 
lords which had just been passed by a former tenant of his own, 
Mr. Ellis, who advocated the extension of the Irish Land Act 
to England. Sir H. Brand declared that, so far as his own 
property was concerned, he should not in the least object to the 
aid of a public officer in revising his own rents, because he held 
that excessive rents were most mischievous and improper. At 


the same time, he held that the application of the Irish Land 
Act to England would be most injurious, and also most super- 
fluous at the present time, when it is certain that the tenants 
can impose their own terms upon their landlords. And Sir 
Henry Brand appears to have added a covert hint that it was 
the disturbance of rents in! Ireland which had led to the cry of 
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“Norent.” There we think he is historically in error. It was 
the succession of bad seasons which led to the cry of “ Hold 
the harvest,” and which established the fortunes of the Land 
League, to which the cry of “ No rent” was due. A politician 
in the position of the Speaker would have done better not to 
drop so very doubtful as well as ambiguous a suggestion, 


Last week we praised Mr. Clarke, Q.C., the Member for Ply- 
mouth, for his sobriety and moderation, but almost at the time 
we were writing, yesterday week, he was making a very violent 
speech at the Chichester Conservative Association, in which he 
threw upon Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright the whole responsi- 
bility of the chaos in Ireland, for they, he said, had deliberately 
“fanned and nourished the discontent there.’ He declared 
that the Irish Conservatives had supported the land measure 
of last Session, only from fear of civil war if they opposed it. If 
that were their motive, it was certainly not the motive of Sir 
Samuel Wilson in canvassing Londonderry, for the Act wag 
then passed, and he might have denounced it as he pleased 
without fear of any evil consequences. In fact, he found fault 
with it, mainly for not going far enough. Mr. E. Clarke is blinded 
by party spirit, as also is Mr. Gorst, who professed his belief at 
the same meeting that the object of the intended reform of pro- 
cedure in the House of Commons was, “to prevent Members 
from saying that Ireland had been misgoverned and brought to 
the verge of destruction by the present Cabinet.” We are per- 
fectly sure that neither the cléture nor any other alteration of 
procedure will prevent Mr. Gorst and his colleagues from 
repeating that ad nauseam, as they have already done, 
without inspiring much belief. But it might be desirable to 
economise time hy accepting, say, the first twenty statements. 
of that foolish opinion, in lieu of the hundreds or thousands of 
reiterations of it which Mr. Gorst and his friends seem to think 
essential to liberty of speech. 





Ata meeting of the Bromley Liberal Association, last week,. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton took the very sensible line of congratulating 
the country on the amount of public speaking during the 
Recess, which would, he said, help political knowledge to filter 
down to the great constituencies by whom we are really 
governed ; and at the same time, he warned the Association of 
the dangers attendant on a wrongly-focussed photograph of 
such a country as Ireland. Were we, he said, to have daily 
presented to us a similar picture of England, with all the light 
thrown on the diseased parts, and none of it on the healthy 
elements of the community, the effect would be sufficiently 
ghastly and startling. It is the good effect of constant descrip- 
tion and discussion, that such things as we know gradually reach 
all classes of voters; it is the evil effect of it that such things 
as are startling to us occupy our attention, to the exclusion of all 
other things, and so convey a false total impression. Certainly, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton is right. The popular education in political 
facts is wholly good; the concentration of attention on morbid 
conditions, as if they were the whole, is dangerous, and tends to 
public hysteria,—from which, indeed, in regard to Ireland, the 
public is really suffering. 


Sir John Lubbock also made a remarkable speech at the 
same meeting of the Bromley Liberal Association, of which 
he has accepted the office of president for the ensuing 
year. He remarked that Lord Salisbury and the Con- 
servatives, in their horror of ‘pulpit eloquence,’ had 
emulated Billingsgate, whose style of oratory was even less 
fit for the public service, as well as less edifying, than that 
of the pulpit. He contrasted Lord Salisbury’s fierce denun- 
ciations of the Irish Land Act with the strong support of it by 
the Conservative candidate for Derry, who had publicly advo- 
cated its further extension, and he asked if it were quite decent 
for vehement partisans of Lord Salisbury to come forward with 
such unqualified repudiation of his most emphatic declarations. 
He criticised severely the lavish expenditure of the Conserva- 
tive. Government, aud remarked that Sir Stafford Northcote, 
in spite of his professed desire to diminish the National Debt, 
had only reduced it by £2,000,000—from £776,000,000 to 
£774,000,000—and he urged the great importance of husbanding 
the resources of a great country in time of prosperity. A 
long purse was as useful as a large army. Indeed, a long 
purse would sometimes make the difference between ruin and 
positive gain, as in the case of the richest of the shareholders in 
the City of Glasgow Bank, who, while their poorer associates were 
ruined, had paid all the calls, and now were said to own assets 
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i nddenly so risen in value as to secure them a large 
= ne nc them for their losses. He strongly 
wat osed any concession to the cry for a repeal of the Union 
woth Ireland, and concluded a very able address by discharging 
another mitrailleuse into the already well-riddled fallacies of 


Fair-trade. ee Ansoed 

Mr. Walter Powell, M.P. for Malmesbury, has, we fear, long 
ago paid the penalty of his too great faith in the safety of 
palloons. Ascending, on Saturday last, with Captain Templer 
and Mr. Agg-Gardner, from Bath, the balloon drifted rapidly to- 
qvards the Channel, and when within half a mile of the sea, near 
Bridport, they attempted a descent. The balloon came down 
rather too rapidly, and the car struck the ground with such force 
that Captain Templer and Mr. Agg-Gardner were thrown out, 
the former being bruised, and the latter having his leg broken. 
Mr. Powell remained in the car, and the balloon immediately shot 
up again with great velocity, and went off in the direction of 
the sea, and no one as yet knows what became of it. Some- 
thing was seen to fall into the sea soon after, which many 
believed to be the balloon. Again, some French fishermen 
stated that they had seen a large balloon floating down the 
Channel; and various persons in Alderney asserted that they 
had seen a large balloon floating eastward in the air. However, 
nothing certain is as yet known of its fate, and it is almost im- 
possible that Mr. Powell, even if still in the balloon, should 
be alive. It is said that there was no supply of water or food, 
and the extreme cold would render food and cordials absolutely 
essential to life. If Mr. Powell remained in the balloon, it can 
only be his corpse which is floating about with it now. 








President Arthur directed Mr. Blaine, before his retirement, 
to explain to Chili and Peru that he did not intend to use 
force to compel them to come to terms. Accordingly, on Novem- 
ber 22nd, Mr. Blaine addressed to Mr. Hurlbut, the American 
Minister in Chili, a despatch, severely censuring him for having 
gone too far. “ While the United States would unquestionably 
regard with disfavour the imperious annexation of Peruvian 
territory as a right of conquest,” they “could not refuse to 
recognise that such an annexation might become a necessary 
condition, in a final treaty of peace.” The United States “ did 
not recognise S. Calderon because of his resolve never to cede 
Peruvian territory.” The United States only “desire to restore 
to the suffering people of Peru the benefits of a well-ordered 
government,” and the American Foreign Office, therefore, while 
not dismissing Mr. Hurlbut, supersedes him by a special 
mission. It is believed that this action of the President has 
been greatly promoted by the annoyance expressed throughout 
the Union at the contents of Mr. Blaine’s first despatch. The 
universal feeling appears to be that the Union has no need to 
go in search of adventures, and should keep out of South- 
American squabbles. 


The confusion of parties in the German Reichstag has become 
greater than ever. Itwas supposed that Prince Bismarck would 
court an alliance with the Centre; but his organs have abused 
the Ultramontane leader, Herr Windthorst, in no measured 
terms, accusing him, among other things, of hiding Particularism 
under his pretext of religious fervour. So certain did the Centre 
feel that these attacks were inspired, that Herr Windthorst and 
his entire party, after accepting the Prince’s invitation to an en- 
tertainment, stayed away. There is a suspicion abroad that the 
quarrel may be feigned, but there is no evidence for this, and 
the Liberals are beginning to discuss terms on which the Centre 
might join them. The truth is that the Chancellor, in the pre- 
sent condition of affairs, is content to wait. He does not want 
his “ Socialist ” Bills, except as electoral addresses; he thinks 
the Ultramontanes must come round; and he wants to dictate 
terms, instead of receiving them. He may be right, but he has 
as yet shown very little ability as a party manager. With half 
Lord Beaconsfield’s ability in that direction, he would be dic- 
tator of Germany. As it is, he can compass anything, except 
a working majority. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, the President of the Royal Academy, 
delivered a very able lecture to the Art students of the Academy 
last Saturday, in which he at once traversed the ethical theory 
of Art,—that which ascribes all its vitality and force to religious 
and moral inspiration,—and, at the same time, maintained that 

the ethical force or weakness of a man’s character could not but 
betray itself in his artistic work. In reply to the religious 
theory of Art, Sir F. Leighton maintained that it utterly 
broke down in relation to Spain, wheré* the greatest painter, 





Velasquez, instead of showing the dominance of a vehe- 
mently religious spirit, rather indicated the freedom of 
a Shakespearean breadth of sympathy with life of all 
kinds; and he brought very convincing evidence to show that 
even in Italy, the moral and religious theory of Art did not 
account for the most characteristic facts. In all this we 
entirely agree with him. But he was weak in denying to Art 
the power of expressing characteristically ethical truths, and yet 
in claiming for it the power of expressing “a wide range of 
emotions.” In any sense in which Art can express any wide range 
of emotions, it can express also those most powerful and imperious 
emotions which are bound up with ethics; and in any sense in 
which it cannot express the ethical mind, it cannot express the 
emotions which Sir F. Leighton calls wsthetic. The truth is 
that Art is the vehicle of all expression which can be conveyed 
by form and colour, and within that vast rauge of expression, it 
has always found itself at its best when its genius has led it to 
express the higher religious and moral feelings. 


Lord Rosebery has appointed to the Chair of Humanity in 
the University of Aberdeen his chief adviser on educational 
affairs—his secular chaplain, in fact—Dr. James Donaldson, 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. The selection appears 
to have given general satisfaction in Scotland, and particularly 
to the members of the teaching profession, whose head and 
spokesman Dr. Donaldson is. Wonders, too, seem to be ex- 
pected from him, as for many years he has been an ardent 
educational reformer. As such, he went wrong once, when he 
joined the reactionary movement for practically separating 
Scotch education from English, and keeping it permanently 
under the control of a Board in Edinburgh. But he 
has atoned for his blunder, by placing himself at the 
head of the new agitation for the issue of a Scotch 
University Executive Commission. Education apart, Dr. 
Donaldson is one of the few great scholars whom Scotland has 
of late produced. His “Critical History of Christian Litera- 
ture and Doctrine, from the Death of the Apostles to the Nicene 
Council,” and the complete translation of the “ Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,” which he edited along with Professor Roberts, of St- 
Andrews, are without equals or seconds. He returns in the 
prime of life—he was born in 1831—to his native city and his 
original University, and a second career as a reformer and 
student may be before him. 


Mr. Plunket made a speech at Leicester on Tuesday on the 
condition of Ireland. He assured his audience that the news- 
paper reports were not exaggerations, that murder and arson 
were rife through the greater part of Ireland, that “he could 
not recall a time when the conscience of the Irish people was so 
demoralised, or the attitude of the lawless so fierce and defiant.” 
He quoted from the charges of the Judges, and from the returns 
of outrage for November—which, however, he compared only with 
October—in proof of the statement, and declared that his worst 
fears about the Land Act were realised, and it was “likely to 
work even less good and greater evil, and a more immediate 
and wholesale ruin of the most needed classes in Ireland,” than 
he had anticipated. As the Act can “ruin” only bad landlords, 
the inference is that Mr. Plunket hoids bad landlords to be 
the most needed class in Ireland. He called upon Government 
to cast away the “degrading doctrines, the mumbling super- 
stitions’’ which restrained them from vigorous action. He 
denounced the Sub-Commissions as composed in every case of 
one briefless barrister and two laymen, usually farmers, who, 
“if their sympathies permitted them to decide for the land- 
lords,” would run the danger of having their horses houghed 
and their ricks burned. There is not a particle of evidence for 
this insinuation that the Commissicners are terrorised, and it 
should not have come from a politician who, though an Irish- 
man and a Tory, endeavours usually to adhere to truth and 
common-sense. 


The efforts to discover the body of the late Earl of Crawford 
have entirely failed, and it is believed that the family will very 
soon give up the search, They wish it to be known, it is stated, 
that they are certain the body did come home, and was laid in 
the vault. The entire failure to obtain any evidence whatever, 
though subordinate agents familiar with the grounds must have 
been employed to open the tomb, is not the least strange part 
of a strange story, ‘The latest theory started is that the abstrac- 
tion was the work of some medical students, anxious to ascertain 
the latest methods of embalming, in which Italy far surpasses 
all other countries. 


Consols were on Friday 994 to 99 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH PROPERTY DEFENCE FUND. 


HETHER the Lord Mayor of London’s effort to assist 

in the defence of property in Ireland is to do good or 

harm, depends entirely on what the Committee formed for the 
purpose of raising and dispensing funds decide to do with those 
funds. It is perfectly clear that if they are not extremely 
careful in their procedure, they may do great harm and no 
good, and that any attempt to use the funds as a political 
engine would be in the highest degree pernicious, And 
when we speak of any attempt to use the funds as a 
political engine, we are not referring to party politics 
in the narrower sense. It is, no doubt, true that in rela- 
tion to the Irish land question, a great many Liberals 
feel and act like Tories; while a great many Irish Conserva- 
tives,—especially when they are either Members of Parlia- 
ment, or hoping to become Members of Parliament,—feel and 
act like Liberals. Therefore, when we say that the attempt to 
use the funds called for by the Lord Mayor as a political 
engine would be most mischievous, we do not in the least mean 
to limit our remark to the party sense of the word “ political,” 
for the money might be used in a manner of which Sir 8. 
Wilson, the late Conservative candidate for Londonderry 
County, would heartily approve, and yet not be politically 
misapplied ; or it might be used in such a manner as the 
Duke of Westminster, or Mr. Grenfell, and other Liberals who 
have subscribed to the Lord Mayor’s Fund would approve, and 
yet be in the worst sense politically misapplied. What we 
mean to deprecate is not the use of the funds in a manner 
which many of the one party would approve and many of the 
other condemn, for this might accidentally happen, though 
there was no sound objection to the use made of them ; but 
their use so as to indicate to the Irish farmers that rich 
Englishmen wish to see the recent Land Act interpreted in a 
sense different from that which the Land Court is empowered 
to give to it,—that rich Englishmen are partisans in the Irish 
Land Question, and wish to do what they can to bias the work- 
ing of the Land Act, and to injure the prospects of the tenants 
under it. No worse use could be made of the funds than to 
administer them in such a fashion as that. The funds, 
large or small, that the Lord Mayor obtains had much 
better be thrown straight into the sea, than be so 
expended as to increase the Irish anger against England, 
and the deep belief that the English grudge Ireland 
every concession which she painfully wrings from a_ re- 
luctant Parliament. And there is very great danger,—more 
than danger, almost a certainty,—that if the Committee 
attempt to manipulate their funds themselves, this interpreta- 
tion will be put on their use of them, however intrinsically just 
that usemight be. Knowing, as the Irish do know, that the great 
English landowners have been the chief subscribers; knowing 
that the impelling motive has been not so much the regard 
for property, as the regard for the property of a particular 
class, of whom, as the Irish tenant-farmers believe, the 
tenants have been long the victims, every act of this 
Committee will be watched with jealous eyes and 
construed by prepossessed minds. And the Committee 
would, in fact, have the greatest possible difficulty in so 
using its money as to avoid mischief, even if there were not 
already the deepest prejudice in Ireland on the subject. Nothing 
could be more mischievous than to spend the money in aiding 
any evictions which have been brought about by rack-renting, 
or unjust or even merely hard landlords, Where such an inter- 
vention as this from outside takes place, it ought to be as clear 
as it should be in the case of a foreign intervention between 
two nations at war, that the intervention is grounded on ample 
knowledge and strict justice. For England to send her 
surplus wealth to hasten an unjust exile of the miserable 
from their only shelter, or to bolster up the bankrupt revenue 
of a hard taskmaster, would indeed be to make bad worse. 
But if it be so difficult, as it certainly will be, for an English 
Committee to administer the funds justly from the English 
side of the water, it would be next to impossible for 
them to administer these funds without reproach. What- 
ever they do with them, they will get the discredit of meaning 
wrong, and of stimulating that bitter feeling between class 
and class which already amounts almost to civil war. For 
our own parts, we see no prospect of any good use of the funds 
by an English Committee at all. If the Lord Mayor’s Com- 
mittee are wise, they will hand their funds over straight to the 
Property Defence Association in Ireland, which has hitherto 








shown sufficient tact and prudence in its operati 
which, as an Irish Committee, is at least free A ae 
to the special imputations and suspicions attaching to pr 
thing of English origin. Doubtless, there are cases of the 
greatest hardship and of the grossest breach of faith han 
help is urgently needed to protect the freedom, independence 
and honesty of the right-minded Irish against the dictatorial 
violence of the Land League party. But an Irish Committee 
is far more fit to find out these cases of urgency than any: 
English Committee, and to the Irish it should be left. W. 
venture to assert that if the Lord Mayor’s movement is to do 
any good,—and to be kept clear of the great mischief which 
it may easily do,—the safest plan by far will be to hand over 
what they collect at once to the Irish body which has so long 
been attempting the same work, and doing it with general 
approbation. 

We see that one plea advanced for the new effort is the 
increasing magnitude of the outrages in Ireland, outrages 
which make the assertion of proprietary rights more diffi-. 
cult than ever. That, if it were only true, would be a 
sound enough plea for any action tending to diminish 
the terror of these outrages; but then, it is not true: 
as compared even with the last year of Conservative 
Government, 1879, it is not true; and as it is not true that 
these outrages are on the increase as compared even with the 
period of Conservative self-satisfaction,—since they are, on 
the contrary, on the decrease, there is very great reason, indeed, 
to doubt the wisdom of applying any irritant to the Irish 
jealousy of England, or interfering with the normal action of 
the remedies which the State has applied. As compared with 
the last year of Conservative Government, the most serious 
of the outrages for the whole past year, calculated by the Echo- 
of Wednesday on the same scale as those for last month 
(November),—and that is certainly overcalculating them,— 
are as follows :— 





1879. 1881. 
Murders .., Be is stead 24 
Manslaughters 2 |) renee _— 
Firing at persons A etawosse 84 
Aggravated assaults SEN sen keonse 84 
Assaults endangering life DHE sevacsscs 72 
Killing and maiming cattle cin) MEE Nenacocts 180 
Riots and affrays se as scat BORND Uaceraeiie _ 

BES cs cieisscs 444 


That list excludes, no doubt, incendiary fires, firing into dwel- 
lings, and some other important headings of outrage, but even 
on these there will be found to be no great increase. There 
is, therefore, no case for applying any sort of remedy which 
may inflame the disease, instead of alleviating it. And no 
one can doubt that, in this case, the proposed remedy—at 
all events, if applied by the English Committee itself—may 
greatly inflame the disease. That England should be believed 
to be using her wealth to hasten the eviction of some of 
the most miserable of the Irish peasantry, or to counter- 
act the salutary provisions of the law so recently and so 
painfully extracted from the selfish fears of the English 
aristocracy, would be indeed a most serious aggravation of the 
worst symptoms of theevil. Itis bad enough that even a good 
law should be viewed in Ireland with universal suspicion, because 
it comes from Westminster ; it would be still worse if, directly 
a good law is sent to Ireland from Westminster, it were 
understood that the English privileged class subscribed largely 
from their heavy purses to do what the Irish people would 
consider as an attempt to attenuate the effect of that law, 
or even to prevent its beneficial operation. And it is certain 
that if the Lord Mayor’s Committee themselves deal with the 
funds to be raised by England, this will be the interpretation 
put upon their action in Ireland, even if it be unjustly put; 
and that nothing clumsier or more mischievous could be done 
by well-meaning persons, than anything which led to such an 
impression as that. When people sacrifice their money in 
what they regard as a good cause, they are very apt to think that 
some special providence watches over their gold, and prevents 
it from becoming the root of evil. No superstition could be 
more false. Many thousand pounds are given every year from 
good motives, which sow nothing but new misery ; and we 
strongly suspect that the Lord Mayor's new Fuad will go to 
swell those thousands of pounds, unless the Committee take 
very prompt measures, not only to secure its being well dis- 
pensed, but also to secure, what is quite as important, that its 
dispensation should be universally known in Ireland to be 
ordered by Irish loeal knowledge and Irish sympathies, and 
not dictated by English class-feeling. 








Oo Doe 
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THE IRISH SUB-COMMISSIONS. 


ANY years ago, in the height of the Cattle Plague, a 
Yorkshire squire was heard to clinch a long argument 
in favour of the compensation for slaughtered cattle by the 
remark, “ You see, if this compensation is not paid, rents 
cannot be paid; and if rents are not paid, it is Revolution. 
“Why so,” asked his interlocutor, . any more than when 
shopkeepers’ book-debts are not paid?” “ Ah, ” said the squire, 
shaking his head sadly, “I call that question incendiarism.,’ 
He was not angry, and he was not a foolish person, rather a 
keen one, in fact; but he had been bred from childhood in the 
idea that a landlord’s trade in farms differed in some way 
from a shipowner’s trade in ships, ora mine-owner’s trade in 
royalties, or any other trader’s dealing in his goods, and he 
could not get it out of his head. The State must give him 
his rent, if nobody else would, or society would come to 
an end. That feeling is, we believe, the main cause 
alike of the horror and the surprise with which the holders 
of real property outside Ireland have received the decisions 
of the Irish Sub-Commissioners. In spite of all the exhaustive 
discussions on the Land Bill, they could not bring themselves 
to believe that judicial Courts would actually reduce rent, or 
be guided in fixing it by anything but auction value. The 
tenants might be made more secure, and the landlord might 
lose powers, but the rent was sure to remain as it had been 
fixed by agreement. Their conviction was the stronger, be- 
cause they had never realised to themselves the true nature of 
the Irish landlords’ position. English landlords are so rich, 
and therefore, as a rule, so lenient in bad times, and there 
are so many careers open to English tenants, that the assertion 
that land could be preposterously rented, that demands could be 
made on tenants, and agreed to, which could be met only out 
of other sources than the land, struck them as untrue. When, 
therefore, they found the Sub-Commissioners actually working 
the Act, actually insisting that there was a “ fair” rent which 
a tenant could get out of the soil, and that under the terms 
of his partnership in the holding he could be legally asked for 
no more, they were aghast, with a surprise which soon changed 
into a sort of religious horror. The thing could not be. Rent 
was the foundation of society. The Sub-Commissioners must 
be deciding wrongly, they must be misinterpreting the Act, or 
they must be yielding to coercion. Mr. Plunket, usually 
moderate, makes that last charge, for which there is not a 
particle of evidence, in the most formal way, and judging by his 
record, we should think he believed it, that he was sincerely un- 
able to credit that rent could fairly be lowered by one-fourth. The 
amazement of a man so able and so experienced gives us some 
measure of the amazement of his class. 
We believe, after much and careful inquiry, that no real in- 
justice has hitherto been committed, and that before many 
weeks are over, the best judges, the moderate and sensible 
section of the Irish landlords, will acknowledge openly that 
they have not been robbed, that the bulk of the decisions have 
been reasonable, and that while one or two of the Sub-Com- 
missioners have been foolish enough to lay down abstract pro- 
positions capable of misconception, their judgments, as a whole, 
have been in no way unfair. That is, we know, a prevailing 
opinion among the ablest of the landlords already ; and it is 
spreading fast, so fast, that we expect to see a general consensus 
among men owning a large portion of the soil of Ireland that the 
Courts’ decisions are the best and easiest bases for their future 
relations with the tenantry. They are offering the “judicial 
rent” to their people, as the fairest compromise. It is not 
from temperance of judgment, or indifference to rent, or fear 
of the people that these gentlemen will act, but from their 
thorough recognition of a fact which the English landlords are 
hardly even yet acknowledging to themselves as true. The sen- 
sible Irish landlords know perfectly well that in Ireland they and 
their tenants have been partners in the profits of the land, 
that the tenant was always entitled to some reasonable share, 
and that he always had a right, though the right was often 
squeezed out of him, to a voice in fixing that share. That 
principle was the very root of Irish agrarian arrange- 
ments; it was the idea embodied in law in 1870; 
it was the justification for Mr. Forster’s Disturbance 
Bill, thrown out by angry English Peers, who would not 
understand it; and it was the moral basis of the Land Act of 
1881. With that principle clearly in their minds, the sensible 
Trish landlords see that one of two alternatives was inevitable, 
—either the produce must be divided in shares, as in Italy 
and parts of France; or the shares must be fairly fixed in 
money, by an impartial but irresistible arbiter. The first 





arrangement would have made litigation universal and per- 
petual, and the second was preferred. That once adopted, it 
followed of necessity that the landlord’s share should be 
only “ fair,” ¢.e., should not be more than a reasonable human 
being competent to judge could expect, on an average 
of years, to get out of the soil, after the tenant had 
received a decent maintenance, and interest on any 
capital invested. That is what a landlord would get 
if the market were really free, it was all he was entitled 
to by the unwritten law, and it was all that any just landlord 
intended to exact. As the old rents were fixed by competition 
among a people with only one thing to compete for, and were 
constantly either in arrear, or paid from sources other than the 
land, it was inevitable that on the new basis of adjudication 
they should come down; and they have come down. It was 
intended by Parliament, if on inquiry it proved that the tenant 
had no share left, or an insufficient share in the profits of cultiva- 
tion, that they should come down. It is impossible, therefore, to 
attack the Commissioners merely for reductions, without attack- 
ing the whole principle of Irish land tenure—the unwritten law, 
the written law of 1870, and the Act of 1881—and the only 
serious question is the justice of the extent of the reduction. 
That is matter for evidence, and we believe that when this 
clamour is over, the evidence will be admitted by experts, by 
sensible Irish landlords, and by such of the tenantry as have not 
been demoralised by absurd promises, to amount to this. The 
Sub-Commissioners, allowing for an occasional blunder, and 
conceivably, in rave cases, allowing for terrorised or bought evi- 
dence—we are puzzled, we confess, every now and then, by the 
conflicting evidence as to area, which is a matter susceptible of 
scientific demonstration—have given, roughly, just decisions, 
and have made reductions which only seem great because the 
previous over-renting, often nominal, had been great also. 
In Ulster, landlords and tenants are both disappointed, which 
certainly points to that conclusion. In the West, the land- 
lords are beginning to offer the judicial rent as their rent for 
the future, which also points to it. In the South, the tenantry 
are only half pleased, which has the same meaning. In the 
East, agents are reporting that the compromise will work, if 
only the “no rent” delusion can be dispelled. Mr. Laing, 
the only experienced but disinterested person who has yet 
spoken publicly, says that he has gone through the decisions, 
that in some startling cases he knows they are right; and that, 
speaking broadly, they are just what he should decide in 
regard to his own Orkney estates. Moreover, while the 
average reduction still leaves the rent above the Poor-law 
valuation, made, no doubt, in the interest of landlords, it is 
distinctly less than the reduction going on this year over 
the grain-growing counties of England, and not more than 
the reduction without which the Scotch leaseholders say it is 
impossible to keep their agreements. Itis true, of course, that 
in the latter two cases the reduction is made under free con- 
tract, and therefore open to revision; but then free contract 
is not, as Irish landlords all know, though English landlords 
are so slow to see it, the basis of Irish tenure. You might as 
well argue that the landlords’ share in a Scotch building feu 
is too small, because if he could evict at will he could get 
more. Eviction at will is just what that particular tenure 
does not permit. 

We believe that these statements, though necessarily general, 
and subject to the discovery of a very small number of un- 
justified decisions—all open to appeal—will be the statement 
pressed on Parliament by men whose evidence cannot be re- 
jected, that before the discussion on the Commissions begins 
much of the fury will have exhaled, more especially 
if outrages die away, under the verdicts of juries re- 
conciled to the law; and that when the true fight begins, the 
struggle will be found to be not for the repeal of the Act, 
which would be civil war, or for compensation, which is im- 
possible, but for some relief against rent-charges, dowers, and 
the like, formerly granted on the presumption that the Eng- 
lish tenure would kill the Irish tenure; for some method of 
accelerating the action of the Land Act—which may be found, 
though we still hope better things, to be impeded by its own 
supreme success ; and for some new security that the landlord 
shall actually get in cash his “reduced” share. On the first 
point we can as yet offer no opinion, though we incline to 
think some relief may be found just and possible,—through 
an advance from the State at low interest to pay off crusbing 
but temporary rent-charges; and the second depends too 
entirely upon facts to be hereafter developed, for an opinion 
to be formed. We can conceive it quite possible, however, 
if tenants generally prefer a decree to an arrangement—which 
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seems to be the case in some districts—that the Treasury must 
consent to a large temporary increase of the Commissions, 
and that the Commission must be authorised, if landlords and 
tenants agree on terms, to give decrees without hearing evid- 
ence at all, except upon the fact of that agreement. It is, 
however, to the last point that the landlords, if they are wise, 
will direct their earnest attention. Their first interest now is 
what their tenants’ interest formerly was, viz., more security,and 
it is difficult to feel satisfied that in this respect human ingenuity 
has exhausted its resources. The Irish plan of ejectment, be- 
sides being exceptionally brutal, certainly has not worked well. 
It has not protected the rent, and it has irritated the rent-payers 
beyond reason, and it is, at all events, imaginable that when 
legal acumen was fairly at work, a better one might be devised. 
It is not our part to make suggestions, but we can conceive of 
an Agricultural Bankruptcy Law which a solvent tenant would 
not face, yet which would avoid the heartbreaking incidents 
of the present system; and conceive, too, though with little 
hope, that if Insurance Offices could be invested with certain 
powers of recovery, the application of insurance to rents might 
not be beyond mathematical possibilities. At all events, it is 
towards more security that landlords affected by the Land Act 
should direct their Parliamentary efforts, and not to a com- 
pensation which they will not obtain, or a censure of the Land 
Commissioners which, even if it could by possibility be carried, 
must be resultless. If all the Commissioners were dismissed 
to-morrow, they must have successors, who must proceed upon 
the same lines, and arrive at very nearly identical results. 





DIGNITY AND DEMOCRACY. 


HERE is one idea of Democracy which we observe 
almost everywhere in the world, Switzerland being, per- 

haps, the only marked exception, and which we believe to be 
wholly injurious. This is the notion that the world is the 
better—or, at all events, that the masses are the better—for 
the extinction of manners, the abolition of forms, the disregard 
of reticences, the degradation of methods of procedure in- 
tended to impart external dignity to the graver concerns of 
life. The origin of this impulse is not always bad, being on 
the Continent a misdirected desire for a certain visibleness of 
equality, and.in America and England a wish for reality, as 
opposed to ceremonial ; but its effect in all places is, we are con- 
vinced, essentially bad. It is simply just that all men should be 
equal before the law ; most expedient that they should be equally 
entitled to serve the State ; very beneficial that they should be 
equal in their right to social respect ; these are all among the 
best proved truisms of Democracy. But there is nothing gained, 
either for the happiness of men, or their good order, or their 
equality, by the contempt for dignity which Democrats are so 
often tempted to display. Ordinary men, the unnoticed 
millions, to whose welfare all democratic action, if it is honest, 
must be directed, lose heavily by the unbridled licence of abuse 
which the democratic writers of the Continent and America claim 
as part of their privilege; by the relaxation of the etiquette 
of Legislatures, till they become mere popular meetings ; by 
the abolition of all the forms which separate the most needful 
agents of the people, the Judges, from those whom they are 
about to try. The result of the passion of abuse is either, as 
on the Continent, that the urban masses lose respect for their 
leaders, and therefore become more cynical themselves ; or 
that, as in America, criticism loses its fair weight, and the 
gravest charges are regarded as mere rotten eggs, flung by 
angry and excited partisans. Either result is a direct loss to 
the community, which in the first case wastes the small supply 
of leadership at its disposal, and in the second is barred 
from the most useful kind of political education,—a 
just appreciation of its most forward guides in politics. 
What is needful for a people, once sovereign, is to know M. 
Gambetta, Mr. Gladstone, Herren Richter and Lasker, in their 
strength and their weakness, not to be persuaded that they 
are either angels or demons, or to be convinced that knowing 
them through printed criticisms is impossible. As to the 
Legislatures, every relaxation of manners diminishes their value, 
—first, by diminishing the ascendancy of the thoughtful, who 
are lost amid clamour and vulgarity; and secondly, by 
destroying the self-restraint which is the moral base of 
the sense of responsibility. For debate, we want the con- 
sidered thoughts of men, and where rules are removed we 
get the impulsive thoughts; and for action, we need the 
. gravity and persistence impossible in a clamorous crowd. 
M. Gambetta will not democratise the French Senate by 
importing into it the manners of the French Chamber ; he will 











only weaken the sense of self-respect and self-restraint which 
is the most useful separate quality of an Upper House. Much 
of the failure of Vestries, City Councils, and other 
municipalities to acquire the confidence of the people igs 
due, not to the absence of ability, for there is plent 
of ability for the work to be done, but to the want 
of self-restraint, arising in the main from the absence 
of peremptory and binding forms. The very same men 
would be twice as able in amy Bank parlour or other Com. 
mittee in which a tacit but peremptory rule or opinion 
prevented vulgar self-assertion. In Courts of Justice, the evil 
is even more direct. Not only is popular respect for the Law 
—the very first of practical citizen virtues—weakened by the 
spectacle of vulgarity and disorder in Court, but we are con- 
vinced that jurymen and judges become less competent for 
their functions. The former think less carefully ; the latter, 
like legislators, lose the self-restraint which doubles the value 
of their thoughts, and which disappears with loss of dignity, 
We will not go the length of saying we believe that Courts owe 
much of their efficiency to wigs and gowns, though the demo- 
cratic dislike of uniform is, we believe, an error of ignorance, 
and though the British masses have notoriously a singular awe 
of a “ Red Judge,” as compared with any other magistrate ; 
but that the unapproachableness of Judges, the atmosphere of 
reverence which encompasses them in a British or German 
Court, is favourable to the distribution of true justice—that 
first interest of democracy—we entertain no doubt. 

Look at this Guiteau trial. That the prisoner is obtaining 
as fair a trial as he could obtain in any country, there is no 
doubt whatever. He has chosen his own counsel. He pro- 
duces practically any evidence of any kind he pleases, including 
a great deal which, under any recognised theory, is not evidence 
at all. He cross-examines at discretion. He calls as wit- 
nesses anybody he likes, including the President and the 
Secretary of State. His jurymen are most attentive. The 
Court—except for one five minutes, to which we shall again 
refer—allows him unlimited latitude of protest. He 
wastes an amount of time which, to foreign observers, 
appears simply monstrous. And yet, owing solely to 
the want of dignity in the Court, the whole trial is 
felt in America, as well as here, to discredit the administra- 
tion of justice. No awe is created, to operate hereafter against 
the repetition of the crime. No horror is felt for the posi- 
tion in which Guiteau stands. There is no additional con- 
fidence in the Court and the Judges, such as should follow 
a trial for life and death which has, from the nature of the 
crime, attracted the attention of an entire country. No inno- 
cent man has the feeling that he would like to be tried in that 
Court,—that its mere existence is a protection to him. The 
only feeling excited is either one of contempt, most injurious 
to the people—who, if they cannot create decent Courts, are, 
pro tanto, unfit to govern—or one of vulgar and demoralising 
interest in a contest in which the stake is a human being. 
The intolerable vulgarity of the proceedings, quite as painfully 
felt in America as here, destroys the effect of the great trial, 
just as vulgar jocularity would destroy that of a great religious 
service, injures the jurymen’s reverence for their functions, 
and in part, at least, overthrows the equanimity of the Judges. 
The Court is giving Guiteau a fair trial, more than a fair 
trial ; but, nevertheless, in the single moment in which 
Judge Porter lost himself, and threatened to have the prisoner 
gagged, he was not in the frame of mind which the 
community, however regardless of dignity, accepts as im- 
partial. No such scene as this trial should be possible in a 
Democracy, which, if only because its will is irresistible, not 
limited even by the fears which restrain despots, is bound to 
insist that its laws be debated, and its trials heard, and its 
sentences carried out with a gravity, self-restraint, and absence 
alike of wilfulness or levity even beyond what Sovereigns 
can enforce. We are quite aware that in this special 
case Americans may be unfairly blamed, the Court being 
a Court of the District of Columbia, which is an anomaly 
in the States, is filled with a heterogeneous population, and 
has exceptionally muddled laws—muddled by the conflict 
of the ideas of the North and the South—but still, Congress 
is absolute legislator for the District; and no such trial, so un- 
dignified in all its elements—save the shadow thrown from 
the scaffold in the background—should have been possible. 
The ultimate cause of the mischief is, we maintain, that 
cardinal blunder of Democracy that it can dispense with 
dignity, and that it is the more vigorous, the more recognis- 
able to itself, when it does dispense with it. The truth is 
not so, but is this,—that every loss of dignity requires 
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and ultimately receives compensation in a display of force. 
If the popular officer is not respected, the popular officer is 
armed. If the Judge is not reverenced through feeling, he 
may, and he will at last, secure reverence through force. It 
is in Franceand the United States that it is necessary to arm the 

olice—in France with powers, in the Union with revolvers— 
till resistance, justified or otherwise, becomes too dangerous to 
be possible. The natural consequence of the loss of the 
Judge’s dignity is the gag, and that is not the outcome by 
which Democracy—still on its trial, though it does not believe 
that—can ultimately be justified. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Ww do not quite understand the outburst of jealousy 

excited in some quarters by the publication of the 
recent American Despatches upon the relations of Chili and 
Peru. They are declared to involve “an extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine ;” and that, it is intimated, rather by shrugs 
than words, is something portentous. We can see nothing in 
the action of the United States, and nothing in the so-called 
Monroe Doctrine—except the absurd formula by which it is 
described—in the least inconsistent with European diplomacy. 
Every great country declares that there are certain territorial 
questions in which, though the territory lies outside her im- 
mediate dominion, she has a peculiar and exceptional interest. 
Germany has repeatedly declared this about the fate of 
Trieste, and that of Constantinople. Great Britain declares 
it always about Egypt, and the whole group of territories 
which abut in any manner, however remote, upon her shortest 
sea route to India, Lord Granville, for example, only yesterday 
protecting Tripoli upon that avowed principle. The French 
Government at this very hour is moving armies to guard its 
exceptional rights throughout North Africa, where it owns 
nominally only one province. The Government of the United 
States, in precisely the same way, declares that political events 
on the American continent have for it a separate and special 
interest. That is all it says, and the importance of 
the saying is in no way increased by the foolish habit 
of calling its intimation a “ doctrine,” and attaching to 
it a President’s name. Nobody questions that Germany 
is deeply interested in Trieste, France in North Africa, 
and Great Britain in the route to India, and America 
is entitled to make, if it pleases, a similar claim about the 
Western Continent. Nobody is bound by it, any more than 
anybody is bound by the British, German, or French declara- 
tion ; they are only informed of a possible danger of resist- 
ance, under certain contingencies, and it is well to be so 
informed. If France resolves to threaten Egypt, or Italy to 
menace Trieste, the British or German “ doctrine” on the sub- 
ject will be taken into as serious account as if it had been 
newly formulated in a despatch ad hoc, no more, and no less, 
If a European Power has a grievance against Chili, it will con- 
sider whether it is worth while to risk American displeasure, 
as it would consider in a European quarrel the possible dis- 
pleasure of a great Power; but no “doctrine,” whether first 
promulgated by President Monroe or not, will have any 
influence in the matter. 

In the present instance, the Government of the United 
States is certainly not exceeding rights which would be re- 
cognised in Europe. When Russia defeated Turkey, and pro- 
posed the Treaty of San Stefano, all the great Powers inter- 
vened, said that Treaty was too hard, and threatened resistance 
if it were enforced. On the most extreme view of his secret 
thoughts—a view which he has utterly repudiated since—that 
is all that Mr. Blaine, in his original despatches, can be held 
to have done. The Ohilians, who were right in their original 
quarrel, are now showing themselves very hard. They are 
demanding such terms that the Peruvians, rather than grant 
them, are allowing their capital to be occupied and their 
country to fall into anarchy. M. Thiers threatened, at one 
point of his negotiations with Germany, to take that very 
course ; and no one doubts that if it had been taken, any State 
in Europe would have had a right to intervene. In Mr. 
Blaine’s original despatches, he asserted a similar right, 
directed his agents to use their good offices between 
Chili and Pera to secure peace, and left on all minds an 
impression that if peace were not secured, and especially if 
any European Power were called in, he would use force. That 
is just what Great Britain might have done in the Franco- 
German case, but -even this was too much for the new Presi- 
dent and the American people. The Republican newspapers 
grew angry, and’Mr. Blaine,.who is not, be it remembered, a 





responsible Minister of State, but only the executive agent of 
the President, was directed to qualify his previous views. In 
a second despatch to Mr. Hurlbut, American representative at 
Lima, therefore, he censures him for going much too far, tells 
him that he had no right to threaten, disclaims any idea 
of force, and announces that he has superseded him by a 
special Mission. So far from the Government of the Union 
having acted with violence or arrogance, it has simply inter- 
fered, in the general interest of civilisation, to advise two con- 
tending States, whose quarrels materially and directly affeet 
the prosperity of its own provinces on the Pacific, to come to 
reasonable terms. It might have been better to leave the 
whole matter alone ; but America has clearly as much right 
to decide that question as Germany or Great Britain has 
to decide whether a distant movement affects her interests. 
But then, we are told, there is the Panama Canal. “ The 
Government of Washington is applying the Monroe Doctrine 
to the Panama Canal, which may benefit the whole world.” 
Nonsense about the Monroe Doctrine. The Government of 
the United States perceive that a canal is about to be cut 
which, from the moment it is opened, will become the only 
water-way between their own Atlantic and Pacific States. 
The control of that water-way—or, at all events, the absence 
of foreign control over it—is, therefore, or, at all events, in 
their minds appears to be, a subject of the very first 
importance. They demand, therefore, that either the Union 
shall be considered the first guaranteeing Power of ‘the 
Canal—that is, in fact, shall lay down the first conditions 
for its use—or that the European Powers shall leave the matter 
alone altogether. The demand was made in a very blunder- 
ing way, in total forgetfulness of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty— 
a blunder since repaired—but in its essence it was identical 
with our own demand, which we are supposed always to stand 
ready to enforce by arms, about the Suez Canal. We should not 
allow any single Power to control that Canal—most certainly 
not to open and close it at discretion—on any pretext whatever. 
America may be wrong or right in making her demand about'the 
Panama Canal, but she is certainly not outside the usual rules of 
diplomatic action, and her reference to the Monroe Doctrine 
makes no difference whatever to her claim, no more difference 
than the English Kings’ pretension to be Kings of France on 
their coins made to their diplomatic action. There is a notion 
beginning to prevail that because the Union is enormously 
powerful, therefore the diplomatic action of its Government ‘is 
not to be as free as that of any other State. That is precisely 
as unjust as it would be to refuse diplomatic rights to a weak 
State, and, of course, far more foolish. We do not believe the 
Union is going to claim a Protectorate of South America, but she 
has as much right to do it, if South America pleases, as we have 
to “ protect ” the States of the Balkans, and she will become in 
the effort not stronger, but weaker. A protecting State must 
protect, and the Republic, strong as it is, would find the defeat 
of an invasion of, say, Chili was a very different affair from the 
defeat of an invasion of South Carolina. The whole alarm is 
unreflective, and only calculated to breed ill-feeling between 
States whose first interest it is to keep on cordial terms. 





THE IMPORTUNITY FOR THE BRIBERS. 


HE Liberal Members of Parliament who have, unfor- 
tunafely, joined in the request for the remission of the 
sentence on the Bribers, have made a very serious mistake. 
Indeed, since we last wrote, a correspondent of the Datly News has 
shown that the one plausible plea for the remission of the severe 
sentence passed,—the want of notice,—does not really exist. 
In writing on this subject, we alleged, what is now singularly 
verified, that if the Judges had given notice of their intention 
to punish bribery with the full penalties at their disposal, 
the notice would never have taken hold of the mind of the 
public, and now we have the absolute proof of this allegation 
of ours. It is shown that in dealing with the Bridgewater 
Bribery cases in 1870, reported by the Zines on May 11th 
in that year, the Lord Chief Justice, Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
did give the most ample and deliberate notice that it was his in- 
tention, and that of his colleagues, to inflict the severer penalties 
allowed by Jaw in future cases of the same kind. In the pre- 
sence of Lord Blackburn, Sir John Mellor, and Sir James 
Hannen, the Lord Chief Justice then said :— 

“Your case has afforded us an opportunity of giving general warn- 
ing tothe whole community that this [the bribery. at Bridgewater] is a 
crime which the Court will feel itself bound to use the utmost’of its 
power to repress, in all future cases in which for subsequent offences 
persons shall be brought up for punishment ; andin such cases we shall 
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do all we can, by the most rigorous exercise of our power, to put a 
stop to these pernicious practices. Considering, however, that 
this is the first instance in which any one has been brought 
up in this Court to be sentenced after a conviction for bribery, 
we will not go to that extent, as it might involve some harsh- 
ness or injustice. We shall not, therefore, do in your case what 
we have quite made up our minds to do in future cases. And 
I take this opportunity of publicly declaring that we shall in all 
future cases think it our duty to enforce the law to its utmost extent, 
and that we shall think it our duty to subject any one convicted of 
future bribery to the most degrading and humiliating punishment, 
by refusing to make the offender a first-class misdemeanant. We 
shall not do so in your case, because it is the first instance in which 
we have been called upon to pnt the law in force. But we feel it to 
be our duty to mark the sense of the gravity and enormity of the 
offence, against which statute after statute has been passed, and 
which is aggravated by the circumstance that it was committed after 
an Act had been passed showing a serious intention in the Legisla- 
ture to put down corrupt practices at elections. We, therefore, think 
it necessary to impose upon you a severe sentence, and that sentence 
is imprisonment for twelve months, and a fine of £1,000.” 

No more express and formal notice could have been given. 
But it impressed nobody, because it was thought to be 
a mere threat. Better evidence could not be produced 
of our assertion that the only way in which effectual 
“notice” of this kind of penalty can be given, is to use the 
powers given by the law on some culprit or culprits who 
have not realised that those powers ever would be used. No 
doubt, it is hard upon them that they should be made the 
means of giving effectual ‘notice’ to the rest of the world. 
But, as we have seen, the more lenient sentence which the 
apologists for bribery reproached the Judges for not having 
given was actually given, with full notice that it would not be 
given again, and was not enough. The threat fell upon 
stony ground, on the hard unbelief of men who would not and 
could not think that any one really desired to punish bribery 
by a degrading punishment, and therefore it took no effect. If 
the same thing is to be done over again, if the present mis- 
demeanants are to be exalted into social martyrs, the 
rest of their sentences remitted, and they themselves welcomed 
back into social life by an enthusiastic public, the notice 
now effectually given will have been as effectually withdrawn. 
Nothing could be so ruinous to the cause of purity of election 
as that the present movement for the release of these bribers 
should succeed. The mere fact that sufficient public sympathy 
had been elicited to induce Sir William Harcourt to make 
such a recommendation to her Majesty, would morally white- 
wash all such bribers for a long time to come. It would 
amount to a public declaration that bribery is a venial sort 
of offence, the severe punishment of which had caused so great 
a standal to the conscience of England, that it was found im- 
possible seriously to enforce a sentence passed deliberately by 
the Judges—after ample notice of their intention to pass such 
a sentence, so far as sufficient notice could be given by any- 
thing but action—and after full conference, as it is stated, 
with their brethren on the Bench. The plea now urged for 
such a remission of the sentence is that if the present victims 
deserve their sentence, a vast number of other gentlemen enjoy- 
ing their freedom, and perhapseven quite unconscious of any stain 
upon their consciences, deserve it too; and that it is not fair 
that they should go scot-free, when their associates in guilt are 
suffering the pains of ordinary misdemeanants. The plea is 
so weak that it must make even those who urge it laugh, as 
they place it upon paper. If no enhancement of the penalties 
of any offence can be justly introduced till all who have 
suffered the lighter penalties of a former time have passed 
away, so as not to scandalise us by the inequality of their 
sufferings, no such enhancement of penalty could ever be in- 
troduced at all. There will always be offenders to be punished. 
If they are punished on the old and more lenient system, in order 
that there may be no invidious comparisons made between them 
and their predecessors in the same offence, then their lenient 
punishment will serve as the plea for leniency to future 
offenders of the same class, and so we shall go on for 
ever. The truth is, that when the public estimate of an 
offence has really grown severer, there must be a com- 
mencement in enforcing the severer penalty ; and if the pre- 
sent most just beginning is not to be justified, the Judges 
will very rightly hesitate to follow their present precedent in 
future. 

But, in truth, Sir William Harcourt will never dream of 
yielding to this unwise and unpatriotic attempt to put pressure 
upon him for the pardon of the prisoners. As far as we know, 
the Becretary of State never recommends a pardon to the 
Crown without first communicating with the Judge who 
passed the sentence, and very seldom without receiving his 





sanction to the pardon. If he communicates with the J udges 
who passed these sentencss, he will, we are very sure, receiva 
no such sanction, for they are justified by the notice given 
in 1870 by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, and also, ag 
we believe, by the approval of their colleagues on "the 
Bench. But for a Secretary of State to advise a pardon 
without the sanction of the Judges would be a scandal 
so serious, that Sir William Harcourt, who has a wholesome 
respect for the conventions of his office, would never dream of 
it. It would, indeed, be a heavy blow to purity of election 
And whatever Sir William Harcourt may think of the pro- 
spect of purity of election, we are quite sure that we shall 
not find him amongst those who will publicly sneer at it. He 
is much more likely to write a letter to one of the Judges, 
congratulating the Bench on their courage in taking the 
requisite steps for putting down Bribery with a strong hand. 

We feel pretty confident, therefore, that this movement for 
relieving the bribers of their disgrace will fail, as it well 
deserves to fail. It is perfectly true, of course, that 
these gentlemen regard themselves as martyrs, and feel 
no shame at all for the acts of which they have been 
guilty. But that is precisely the mischief which we desire to 
see removed. And the only way, so far as we know, to make 
gentlemen of this class feel bribery to be a shameful and un- 
gentlemanly act, is to persist in treating those who are guilty 
of it as if they had committed an ordinary crime. If a serious 
deficiency in their own consciences were any reason why 
offenders should not be punished, there would be a great 
many more burglars and pickpockets with a reasonable claim 
for the remission of their sentences than there are bribers. In 
their case, by strictly enforcing the penalty of the law, we try 
to fit them with a new conscience, the reflex in some degree 
of the disapprobation of society ; and, to some extent, we hope 
that we succeed. We must do the same with the bribers. No 
doubt it will be difficult at first to get it into their heads that 
it is a disgraceful thing to tempt a poor man with money either 
to profess an opinion which he has not got, or even if he does hap- 
pen to be the owner of such an opinion, to tempt him by the offer 
of money not to keep it to himself. But if we are but sturdy 
in enforcing the belief of society that these acts are disgraceful 
and disastrous to all true patriotism, we shall before long 
succeed in making the political agents, of both sides 
feel some faint sense of shame in confessing that they were 
parties to them. Directly an act ceases to be “ respectable” 
in England, it comes near to being held shameful. And 
bribery will not cease to be respectable till it entails the 
cropping of the offender’s hair and the other amenities of 
prison discipline. 





THE DANGERS OF SUBURBAN RAILWAYS. 


E do not propose to say much about the ghastly 
incidents of the railway collision at Canonbury. The 
horrors that must always accompany the wreck of a train 
crowded with passengers were in this instance intensified by 
almost every circumstance that could contribute an additional 
element of terror. One train was heaped upon another, and 
the very suddenness which ordinarily deprives such accidents 
of the misery of expectation was wanting. The victims were 
first imprisoned and then slaughtered, and the imminence of the 
danger to which they were exposed only revealed itself to them 
by degrees. When the crash had come, it was followed by no 
speedy relief to those who had escaped unhurt, by no speedy 
rescue for the dying or the wounded. The sufferers lay with 
the broken fragments of the carriages heaped above them, 
with no light except a few flaming newspapers, with the feet 
of the panic-stricken survivors treading carelessly upon their 
bruised and broken limbs. Other railway accidents—the fall 
of the Tay Bridge, for example—have been more impres- 
sive, but it would be hard to recall one so rich in all the 
features that go te make up real misery. 

By itself, however, the reflection does but add to the 
unavoidable terrors of human life, as the conditions of modern 
civilisation have shaped it. If these accidents are inevitable, 
it is of no use to dwell on them. They are, happily, of too 
rave occurrence to make the contemplation of them useful by 
way of preparation ; and if we can neither learn how to avert 
them nor hew to meet them, it is best to look another way, 
and forget them as we best can. But then, it is not quite 
true that they cannot be averted. No doubt, the methods 
of prevention at present in use are altogether inadequate 
to the demands made on them; but there are other 
methods that might be employed which would entirely 
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remove the special risks of this particular traffic. For 
it must be carefully kept in mind that the risks of the Rail- 
ways which connect London with the Suburbs are altogether 
distinct from those which belong to railway travelling in 
general. They spring directly from the needs which these 
Railways are designed to supply. A vast number of persons 
have to be brought from their homes to the City, and taken 
from the City to their homes, almost at the same time. The 
traffic cannot be spread over any longer interval of time, 
because it is only within the hours prescribed by busi- 
ness necessities, that it is of any use to offer to carry 
passengers. The clerks who have to be in the City 
between eight and ten every morning, and who want to 
leave the City between five and seven every evening, might be 
conveyed to and fro, with no risk at all, if the trains which 
now follow one another at intervals of three minutes followed 
one another at intervals of a quarter of anhour. But then, the 
clerks who left the City first would on his road home pass the 
latest arrivals, and unless he were employed on a morning paper, 
a man might as well stay away altogether, as get to his work 
about sunset. This is the real difficulty of the suburban traffic 
round London. It has hopelessly outgrown the provision made 
for it. Every year the demands on the railways become 
greater, and in the great majority of cases the railways have no 
means of meeting these demands as they must be met, if accidents 
like that at Canonbury are not to be more and more frequent. 
They had no means of meeting them adequately years ago, yet 
in the interval the crowd of passengers has gone on growing, 
while the appliances at the command of the railways have re- 
mained all but stationary. The set of the tide out of London 
has only begun, and a variety of causes make it certain that it 
will steadily increase in volume. The difficulty of finding 
places to live in near the centres of business becomes greater 
every day, and to the love of somewhat fresher air, and 
the wish to get a little out of the crowd, is now added 
the impossibility of any longer living in the crowd. Year by 
year, the few streets in or near the City in which it was pos- 
sible for a clerk to find lodging give place to warehouses, and 
the suburb, which was once a matter of choice, has at length 
become a matter of obligation. Even to those who are not 
under this imperative necessity of moving away, those who 
have already gone to the suburbs play the part of emigrants 
to a new country, who try to persuade their friends to follow 
them. The country for ten miles round London has pretty 
well ceased to be country; or rather, it has come to a point 
when its best friends can but wish to see the transformation 
completed as quickly as possible. Those who have settled 
there in the hope of finding lanes and meadows in which to 
spend the fine summer evenings, have discovered that the 
lanes are mostly narrow roads between fences and that the 
meadowsare only brick-fields. What has ceased to be realcountry 
cannot too soon become real town, and the older inhabitants 
of the suburbs welcome and minister to each fresh approxima- 
tion to this end. But though the suburb can and does become 
a part of London in all respects but one, in that one it obsti- 
nately remains a suburb. It is as far from the real seats of 
London business as when it was country, and the only means of 
annihilating this interposing space are the Railways. Unfortu- 
nately, the railways have in almost every case been constructed 
to meet a quite different state of things. When they were 
first opened, only the distant traffic was considered. Before 
long, a suburban traffic began to grow up; but the land had 
been already bought, and there was no means of multiplying 
the lines beyond a eertain well-defined extent. The expense 
of widening a railway when new land has to be taken for 
the purpose, right up to the City station, is so great, that no 
Company cares so much as to think of it, and the result is that 
the only way in which the continually growing number of pas- 
Bengers can be carried at all is by running trains at shorter 
and shorter intervals. This process has now been carried on 
some lines to the very farthest point which is physically 
possible, and one result of it is seen in the accident at Canon- 
bury. It is not necessary, from this point of view, to go into 
the question which signalman was to blame, or whether the 
double system of signalling in use at this part of the North 
London line should have been permitted to exist. We prefer 
to insist upon the simple fact that when trains are run in 
such rapid succession, accidents become almost inevitable. It 
18 necessary to put in this qualifying “almost,” because 
up to this time the Metropolitan and the Metropolitan 
District Companies have been singularly fortunate as 
regards accidents. But this system of lines has only 
lately been subjected to the trial of having to provide 





for many converging trains coming from considerable dis- 
tances. If it remains as safe in the future as it has been 
in the past, its managers may claim to have solved one of the 
most important problems in railway administration; and in 
that case, the obvious thing to do would be to insist on the 
adoption on all the suburban lines of the precautions, what- 
ever they are, that have worked so well on the Metropolitan 
system. Pending this, we must continue to believe that 
human agency wfll occasionally break down under the strain 
to which it is subjected when trains follow one another as 
rapidly as they do upon the North London line, and that even 
automatic agency will be liable to get out of order, without 
the defect being necessarily discovered until after an accident 
has happened. 

The only methods, therefore, by which, so far as at present 
appears, the transit from the suburbs can be rendered really 
safe, are a compulsory reduction in the number of trains, or a 
compulsory enlargement of the existing lines, or an alteration 
in the law which would do something towards providing alter- 
natives for railway travelling. The first remedy is practically 
beyond our reach. The dislike felt to a law which forbade 
railways to carry passengers craving to be carried would be too 
great to allow of its long remaining in force. The second 
remedy is equally impracticable, unless the State is prepared 
to provide the capital required. For the nearer, and conse- 
quently most crowded suburbs, we are inclined to think that 
the way out of the difficulty, so far as there is a way out 
of it, lies in the introduction either of steam tramcars, or 
of steam carriages working on ordinary roads. At pre- 
sent, the prohibition of both these forms of locomotion is 
so absolute and so unreasoning, as to operate as a direct check 
upon invention. If certain conditions were laid down to 
which such steam-carriages should conform, and every one 
were left free to run them, provided that these conditions were 
satisfied, we should at least have human ingenuity working 
for the benefit of the public, instead of, as now, condemned to 
turn itself in other directions. 





SIR BARTLE FRERE AND THE ABERDEENSHIRE 
LAND MOVEMENT. 


PNHE characteristic powers and defects of Sir Bartle Frere 
are notably illustrated in his NVineteenth-Century papers 
on the Scottish Land Question. He is right in fixing upon 
Aberdeenshire as the focus of the agitation; but his nimble 
and excursive intellect has led him far astray in judging of 
how it arose, and what it means. Fond of generalising upon 
a magnificent scale, he has allowed a hasty and partial induc- 
tion of facts to suggest ideas that are monstrously exaggerated, 
where they are not wholly erroneous. Apt to pride himself 
upon the valuable faculty of viewing a subject in the 
light of all its relations and adjustments, he takes 
cognisance of what is remote, to the neglect of what lies 
close at hand, and insists with a tedious emphasis upon what 
no one would dream of disputing, while he overlooks things 
that are equally plain and vastly more pertinent. Wordy 
without eloquence, definite but not precise, searching yet not 
deep, comprehensive though curiously incomplete, his essay 
reveals the heedless administrator it was never safe to trust. 
though he had always a hundred plausible reasons for what- 
ever he did; and still more, the ready and diligent author of 
numberless explanatory and polemical despatches, as diffuse 
as they are multitudinous, which fill the pages of many 
a dreary Blue-book. He has carried with him through his 
South-African adventures the reminiscences of certain obser- 
vations made half-a-dozen years since in the upper reaches 
of the Dee or Don Valley, where it borders the Highland 
railway line, and comparing them with others picked up during 
a visit last autumn, he has jumped to the conclusion that he 
perfectly understands the state of the case, and is fit to be the 
expositor and judge of the movement which has drawn his 
regard. The facts are that he is mistaken even as to the small 
and peculiar part of the county with which he seems to have 
made acquaintance, while in supposing that what is true of it 
holds good of other and dissimilar parts, he blunders as 
egregiously as if he confounded Monmouth and Macedon. 
One has only to lay his disquisition alongside a report of 
the speeches at the great meeting, attended by well-nigh three 
thousand farmers, held at Aberdeen the other day, in order to 
perceive how unwarranted are his averments, how futile his 
reasonings. 
That gathering of farmers had a special significance. Many 
circumstances combined to make it remarkable. The north- 
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eastern corner of Scotland, where it was held, is inhabited by 
a race who exhibit in a pronounced manner the distinctive 
qualities of Scotsmen. Their educational advantages have sur- 
passed those of their countrymen, for among them the parochial- 
school system attained a development and was wrought with 
an energy unknown elsewhere. Their soil is not rich nor 
fertile, but Sir Bartle Frere correctly says they have 
known how to make the most of it. Timp out of mind, 
the three biggest estates in the region—the vast properties of 
Panmure, in north Forfarshire, of Haddo, in east Aberdeen, and 
of Fife, which stretches into Morayshire—have been managed 
with unparalleled liberality, the sole qualification neces- 
sary to this statement being that the late Fox Maule was a 
deep and obstinate offender in the matter of game. The 
three young noblemen who are now the owners have spon- 
taneously anticipated the demands of their tenantry, in a 
manner which other landlords have only to imitate in order 
to appease the prevalent excitement. The generous conditions 
embodied in the new form of lease on the Fife estates were 
described in the Spectator two years ago ; those lately adopted 
by Lord Dalhousie are, in some respects, even more satis- 
factory ; while the tenants of Lord Aberdeen prefer no com- 
plaint, save as connected with the sharp pinching of the present 
temporary distress, and his manly, considerate, and straight- 
forward conduct in asking them frankly to consult with him 
as to what should be done in reference thereto has had the 
happiest effect, his part in the discussion going not only to 
confirm his repute for amiability and conscientiousness, but 
distinctly to exalt the idea of his knowledge and ability. 
Still, there are many landlords—some of them, no doubt, 
acting under the compulsion of hard necessity—who lag behind, 
and to whom it has become indispensable that pressure should 
be applied. The coercion of these men is the object of the 
movement; and it is instructive to mark how wisely those 
concerned have set about the requisite procedure. As we read 
their resolutions, especially when we take their speeches for a 
guide, they seem to us to discriminate with an admirable 
exactness and lucidity between them what ought to be asked 
from the individual landlord, and what from the Legislature. 
They set aside both the draft Bill of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
and that put forward by the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture. 
There is nothing far-fetched, abstract, or doctrinatre in their 
scheme. It has a justification in urgent and practical need. 
When well examined, it will be found that it asks no more 
from Parliament than an enabling Act, under which it will be 
possible for embarrassed landlords, whose title-deeds are not at 
home, to perform their clear duty. 

A revaluation of the land now in occupancy is asked for. 
That is obviously a thing for private arrangement. Parlia- 
ment will not willingly intervene to set aside a covenant 
executed between man and man of free purpose. When his 
landlord is churlish or poverty-stricken, the farmer, we sus- 
pect, has nothing for it but to grin and bear, as best he 
may. But the man who has only got through some five 
or six years of a nineteen years’ lease is much to be 
pitied, and he has a valid ground of appeal to his 
partner in the transaction. He can truly say, “Since 
this bargain was made, everything has changed, and has 
changed for the worse. Had I foreseen what I have experi- 
enced and cannot escape, I should sooner have put my hand 
into the fire than set it to this paper. We are partners, and 
you must either alter your terms to suit the altered times, or 
consent to let me go free.” No fair-minded man will disdain 
or refuse such an appeal. It, however, turns only upon the 
present strait. But a keen look-out is directed to the future, 
and three demands are made for its regulation,—the first, that 
there shall be freedom of culture; the second, that there shall 
be compensation for beneficial outlay the effects of which are 
unexhausted ; the third, that a tenant shall have a right toassign 
his lease, so depriving the landlord of his present option to 
insist upon a new bargain, in the event of death or departure. 
All these are legitimate claims, though, no doubt, their con- 
cession would need to be carefully guarded, and the question 
whether assignment should or should not be barred by previous 
contract should be carefully considered. It is the height 
of absurdity that the routine of cropping should be pre- 
scribed from some ancient “book of styles,” which was an 
authority in the days of our great-grandfathers, and whose 
precepts have been duly copied by estate agents time after time 
upon every occasion of a reletting ; but it would be unjust to 
give a malicious or an unscrupulous person liberty to scourge 
and deteriorate the land before leaving it. So as regards the 
assignment of leases, It is very hard that, as has often been 





the case, the family of an industrious and worthy tenant 
should be cut out of possession after his death, or forced to a 
new and more onerous agreement; but it would be equally 
unjust to force upon a landlord the adoption of a man 
whom he would never have dreamt of treating with originally, 
or to refuse him a right to take a lower rent in con- 
sideration of retaining his right to select tenants. The 
matter of unexhausted improvements has, likewise, its own 
complexities. At present, the law declares that every im- 
provement made by a tenant becomes the property of the land- 
lord upon the expiry of the tenant’s term. at is simply 
iniquitous. There is no good reason why the presumption of 
law should not be altered, at any rate in so far as to be made 
dependent upon a proof of facts ; but it would be a disastrous 
thing were legislation to shut out a man from the right 
of making a bargain, except for a money compensation, — 
say, from reclaiming waste, the possession of which would be 
guaranteed him at a nominal rent. The crux of this whole 
question is,—How is the value of improvements to be ascer- 
tained? and there we detect the one note of uncertainty in the 
Aberdeenshire speeches, Otherwise, they are at a far remove 
from Sir Bartle Frere’s caricature of what their authors claim, 
They are sober, rational, well considered ; and when well con- 
sidered, will be found to demand little more than such an 
alteration of the Entail Law—the remnant of the law as to 
distraint, and the rule which makes every improvement the 
property of the landlord—such as even timid Conservatives have 
learned to contemplate without shivering. 





THE VATICAN AND ENGLAND. 


HE letter of our correspondent, “ T, A. Lacey,” will ap- 
pear to many of our readers the strongest argument yet 
published against negotiations with the Vatican. There isa 
kind of political superstition which is at once evoked when it 
is stated that “a foreign potentate will come between the 
Queen and her subjects,” and that an Ambassador, who practi- 
cally represents some of her own subjects, will be received by 
the Queen. It is, however, only a superstition. The Pope 
will not come between the Queen and her subjects, if he is 
formally addressed through a diplomatist, one whit more than 
he does now, when he is informally addressed through a 
gentleman holding a “ letter of confidence,” or than he did 
two years ago, when he was addressed through Cardinal 
Manning or some other English dignitary of the Catholic 
Church. The only change will be that when addressed, 
he will be a little better informed, and a little more in- 
clined to be conciliatory, than he is at present, and that the 
British Government will hear a little more clearly the often 
very obscure grounds of his political action. That change, 
surely, would not involve any derogation to the British Govern- 
ment, even if the principle stated by Mr. Lacey were absolutely 
sound. It is, however, absolutely unsound. So far from 
asserting the right of every State to legislate for itself 
on religious or quasi-religious matters, the British Govern- 
ment asserts the exact contrary. It has constantly 
interfered with independent Catholic States, as Lord 
John Russell did with Tuscany in the Madiai case, to 
protect religious liberty. It definitely refused to acknowledge 
Roumania, unless Roumania freed the Jews from civil dis- 
abilities. It interferes with the Sultan every month on behalf 
of heretics. And it suffers interference hourly from the 
Portuguese Government, on behalf of the ancient Concordat 
which is held to place native Catholics in India under the 
Patriarch of Goa, instead of the Papal representative. We 
cannot plead a right of interference, and act on it, and then 
say it is an unwarrantable interference with an independent 
State’; nor does it lie in the mouths of just men to say that for 
Protestants religious freedom is good, but that to Catholics it 
must be hurtful. As to the Ambassador argument, it is almost 
childish. The Queen, in receiving an Envoy from the Pope, 
would be no more receiving an Embassy from her own 
subjects than she would be when receiving one from Paris. 
There are Frenchmen in Lower Canada and the Mauritius, 
but the French Ambassador is only theirs in some remotely 
sentimental fashion. The Pope does not represent the 
Catholics of England, but the Catholics of the world. As 
to the danger of a Concordat, and the results to spring 
from it, we only wish there were any danger of anything 
of the kind. The State would then have some influence 
over Catholic action in England and Ireland, instead of 
being obliged to watch it, without the slightest means of even 
making known its own opinion. 
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The whole controversy seems to us, we confess, entirely apart 
from reason. If the Pope cannot influence British subjects, a 
hundred Envoys from him would make no difference, and the 
only effect of receiving one would be a slight conciliation of a 
yery powerful body, spread throughout the world. If, on the 
other hand, the Pope can influence them, the more direct, cere- 
monious, and formal the communication with the Pope, the less 
mischievous will his influence be. We know of no bargain 
within the range of probability, but if there be such a 
one, Englishmen will not, because of official communication, 
be more tempted to bay his support, but less, because the 
Government must then acknowledge and discuss in Parlia- 
ment the offers it has made. The only objection worth a 
thought, in fact, is the religious one,—that in recognising the 
Pope, we are recognising his religious pretensions ; and the 
answer to that is,—What then? Do we approve of lightning, 
because we put up lightning-conductors? The Pope has a cer- 
tain influence, and if that influence, like the influence of crime 
in general, were derived from the Pit, the British Government 
must recognise it, deal with it as a fact, and make it as 
innocuous as it can. 








THE CATASTROPHE IN VIENNA. 
HE catastrophe at the Ring Theatre, Vienna, will prove, we 
fear, by far the greatest of the kind which has occurred 
in modern Europe. A much greater one happened in Santiago, 
the capital of Chili, in 1863, when more than 2,000 worshippers, 
chiefly ladies of wealth and standing, were burned to death in 
the great Cathedral ; but in Europe no conflagration that we can 
recall, in a single building, has claimed even a tenth of that 
number of victims, If fifty die, the calamity is pronounced 
appalling, but in the present instance upwards of 600 have cer- 
tainly perished; and we see grave reason to apprehend that, 
when the dread of disturbance is over, and the police have con- 
sequently left off minimising the returns, the number of those 
burned, or crushed, or dead from injuries, will be found to ex- 
ceed 900. Isandlana showed fewer victims, and they were not 
principally grown women and fathers of families, intent on an 
evening’s amusement.. The calamity is an overwhelming one, 
and its details, especially the causes which precluded escape, 
ought to be carefully studied by all who are responsible for the 
safety of great crowds, and more especially by the managers of 
such places as the Crystal Palace—which took fire once—the 
Alexandra Palace, the Agricultural Hall at Islington, the Albert 
Hall, and every other building in which unusual crowds, 
crowds exceeding 5,000, are or may be occasionally gathered 
together. The more they read of the burning of the Ring 
Theatre, the more completely will they, we believe, agree 
in the opinion that no precaution is to be compared in 
efficacy with broad and easy exits. The extraordinary precau- 
tions for which ingenious people cry aloud, and which have in 
many cases been taken, always fail at the dangerous moment. 
The tanks on the roof are either empty, or frozen, or inacces- 
sible to the pumpers. The iron curtain before the stage 
requires machinery which, as in the Ring Theatre, cannot be 
worked without lights, and the lights are all out. The joints of 
the extincteurs have grown rusty, or the materials are hidden 
away. The separate lights independent of the gas have 
gradually fallen into disuse. The extra doors, as in the Ring 
Theatre, have been so seldom opened that they have grown 
fixed. The special supply of water near the building cannot 
be used till it is almost too late. The only trustworthy 
precaution, except watchfulness against fire itself, is means 
of exit; and this is rarely or never found adequate, for a 
very sufficient reason. The architects build for ordinary days, 
they are not soldiers, or accustomed to see multitudes in motion 
past fixed points, and they never calculate out the time it takes 
a multitude to passthrough a given space. If they did, they would 
remember that, as an extreme minimum, it takes 2,000 men fifty 
minutes to pass through an ordinary six-feet doorway, allowing 
each pair one second for stepping up toit, one for stepping through 
it, and one for stepping out of the way. If they did, they would 
remember that a doorway twelve feet across is a very large door- 
way, and that even in such a doorway a column of people seven 
deep will, if they are rushing, be inevitably and inextricably 
jammed. If they did, they would remember that a “jam” 
caused by a flying crowd means that in ten seconds scores of 
persons will be hurled forward by an impact as powerful as 
that of a twenty-ton engine—400 average persons weigh twenty 
tons—moving at six miles an hour, that everybody sub- 





jected to that pressure must fall, and that in a quarter of a 

minute a wall of human corpses perhaps ten feet high—it 

was twelve at Santiago—will bar all egress as effectually 

as aniron-door. The space a rushing crowd requires to get 

away in and the weight of the fan into which it opens are 

alike incredible to those who have never seen one, and certainly 

seem, to judge by the evidence, incredible to our architects and 

theatre-managers. The former constantly make all their care- 

fully-contrived staircases end in long galleries in which a mob 

gets wedged, while the latter write nonsense about their 

theatres being emptied in five minutes. They calculate that 

there are so many doors and so many people, and forget 

that half the doors open inwards, or are unknown except to their 

employés; that a panic-stricken crowd will not keep step, bat 

rushes ; and that no width of doorway is of any use, if the exitis” 
approached by a channel narrower than itself. The narrowest 

point will regulate the intensity of the jam. We write with the 

fear of Mr. Pigott before our eyes, but we seriously doubt whether 
there is a large church or theatre in London in which the cata- 
strophe at the Ring Theatre could not by possibility be repeated ; 

and we also seriously doubt if there is one in which, unless the 
building were reconstructed from the ground, the calamity could 

be rendered quite impossible. The duty of the managers is to 
reduce the danger to a minimum, and to do that first of all by 
preventing fire. 


There is one question of some intellectual interest which, 
when reading such narratives as those of the survivors of this 
disaster, always strikes us first. What really happens to these 
endangered, to make the panic so universal and so fierce? 
Even if we take the most cynical view of human nature, and 
suppose the majority of human beings to be cowards, there 
must be a proportion of brave persons among them; and that 
proportion, in scenes like these, is usually as panic-stricken 
as the rest. It is, no doubt, true that even brave men see no 
reason for bravery—that is, feel no duty requiring them to:be 
brave—as against the dangers caused by the operations 
of Nature, against earthquakes, or outbursts of lava, or 
the rush of the bore inland, and that great calamities 
like fires in theatres strike the mind like operations of 
Nature. Resistance is hopeless, and selfishness, therefore, has 
full swing, in the brave as well as the cowardly. But a few 
must, even in such scenes, feel a duty to others, and so tend to 
retain some self-control ; and what happens that they also are 
carried away? That they are carried away is certain, for in 
this very case many of those who joined in the furious rushes 
went back into the theatre, and risked or lost their lives in heroic 
efforts to save their kinsfolk or their lovers. Is any new 
impulse at work which, but for the presence of multitudes, 
would be absent? In other words, do the individuals in 
a crowd thus endangered remain individuals, with their 
individual qualities all distinct and separate, and especi- 
ally their different degrees of reasoning power, yet all actuated 
by an overpowering desire to escape; or does some change pass 
over them, a moral epideinic, injuring their reasoning faculties, 
as a physical epidemic might injure their physical facul- 
ties? Is a crowd when threatened liable to develope a catching 
emotion as a separate person is not ? The popular idea certainly 
is that this is so, that an “ electric” shock passes from brain to 
brain, till the whole mob is penetrated by the same desire ; but is 
that influerce, which clearly must be almost physical in its 
operation, must resemble, if we could imagine such a thing, a 
maisma of insanity suddenly enveloping a thousand people, 
clearly proved? ‘The evidence for it is, no doubt, strong. The 
crowd does rush as one man, and that occasionally when no 
single individual can give a reason for rushing, except that 
others rush. Soldiers struck with panic constantly confess that 
they did not know what the panic was about. Moreover, animals 
feel the impulse in its strongest form, and very brave animals, 
like bisons, which when alone show little disposition to fly from 
any danger whatever. Still, in spite of the facts, which nobody 
questions, this communication of an impulse by means other- 
wise unknown from one set of men to another set of men, in 
such a way that the total impulse becomes infinitely stronger 
and more maddening than any such impulse ever felt by its sub- 
jects when apart and separated, is a very singular phenomenon 
in the history of mind. It can hardly be the mere frenzy of 
imitation—a recognised hysterical impulse—for many of its 
victims, as in the Ring Theatre, neither see nor hear one 
another. And it very rarely, indeed, strikes all involved, as a 
floating madness—we are misusing words, but there is no help 
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for it—ought to do. There is always, in a military panic, the 
small squad which will not yield to it, but turns, and dies, or 
escapes, if the terror was unreasonable. There is almost always 
in civil panics a surviving band which thought-out the matter, 
and stopped quiet, and so saved itself. In this catastrophe, for 
example, one young man, a clerk, apparently, saved himself and 
his sister by sheer intelligence. He reasoned quite accurately 
that the rush would kill him, and the poisoned smoke would kill 
him, and that the thing to do was to stop where he was, but on 
the ground. He laid his sister and himself down under a bench, 
where he could breathe, and was found quite safe and uninjured 
by the first batch of firemen or sappers who entered the build- 
ing. He was clearly frightened, and why did he escape the 
mad fright which everybody else felt? Exactly the same kind 
of mingled fright and reasonableness is described by Mr. Kestin, 
in his account of the Canonbury accident. He was horribly 
frightened, but he did the exactly sensible thing which nobody 
else did, groped along the tunnel for a man-hole, and sheltered 
himself and two ladies in it till the danger ended. That the 
clerk’s sister should become calm is natural enough, for the first 
law of panic seems to be that every one who escapes it can 
arrest it in others; but why did this clerk escape it? It would 
seem as if the influence, the exaggerated and exaggerating 
emotion, were epidemic, and that as a physical epidemic does, 
it occasionally encountered individuals who, by virtue of some con- 
dition, possibly temporary—for men have been known insensible 
to one burst of cholera, and cut down by the next—were beyond 
or outside its destructive rage. That is the explanation which 
best fits the well-known facts, and the one less noticed, till it is 
revealed by an occurrence like the one in Vienna, the increased 
liability of the survivors to insanity; but there remains, to our 
minds, a puzzle in the matter, nevertheless. We do not clearly 
understand why the existence of fear in many persons at once 
should, as it certainly does, increase the quantity of fear in each 
one beyond the level to which it would rise if he were alone. 
It certainly does, and we want to see more clearly why, that is, 
to decide what mental force it is that crowds can develope, and 
that is catching. That there is one is clear, and it is not 
developed only by fear, for rage in a crowd has exactly the 
same far-reaching influence, and can carry away the gentlest. 
Aud that it is one which can be controlled, is the first condition 
of the whole theory of discipline. If anybody wants a new 
argument for discipline, in its wider sense, let him just com- 
pare the story of the burning of the Ring Theatre—noting 
especially the evidence of the way the dying fought each other 
—with the story of the sinking of the ‘ Birkenhead.’ 





THE CONSTITUENTS OF “PLEASANTNESS.” 

R. LOWELL, the American Minister, who generally 
contrives to beat his English friends in saying the 
happiest thing at meetings where nothing is so desirable as to 
say what will diffuse a sense of pleasure over all who are pre- 
sent, said on Tuesday, in speaking of Dean Stanley, that the 
feeling which j;was prevalent concerning him, brought back 
to his memory an epitaph on a wife and mother, in the 
neighbourhood of Boston,—“ She was so pleasant.” Con- 
sidered as an epitaph on a wife and mother, we are not sure 
that that was exactly what one would have wished. It is 
hardly the mere pleasantness of one so close that we should 
wish to think of first and chiefly, though one would, of 
course, desire to feel that it was there. But for the com- 
mon impression made upon a large number of friends, 
we do not know that any description could be more grateful. 
For it implies, of course, a number of qualities that are essen- 
tial to constitute this apparently superficial pleasantness. 
There must be sweetness, there must be vivacity and some 
exuberance of nature, there must be serenity, there must be no 
root of absorbing restlessness in the nature itself; there must 
be ease, and even gladness, in going out to meet the 
nature of others; and there must not be any excess 
of sensitiveness. If any of the constituents of such 
graciousness were weaker than the others in the late Dean, 
it was, perhaps, the negative condition we mentioned last. Some 
might have thought him a little too sensitive for the maximum 
of pleasantness in all kinds of society. Charming in his own 
world, he was hardly the kind of man, perhaps, to diffuse sun- 
shine where the inclemency of the conditions made him shrink. 
He had all the spontaneousness and impulse to go out of him- 
self to meet others, which is a sine gud non of the higher pleasant- 
ness. But if he found himself misinterpreted or unfairly treated, 





he was hardly the man to take it with the cheerful, airy unconcern 
of one who felt that that, too, might be rather a subject for 
humorous amusement than for annoyance. Possessing in the 
highest degree every other constituent of pleasantness, Dean 
Stanley’s sensitiveness prevented him, perhaps, from overcoming 
by his pleasantness as much of the unpleasantness of the world 
at large, as he otherwise might have done. He shone delight- 
fully on those who were grateful for his rays, but he was not 
one of the very few who can shine down the squalls which 
approach them. The buoyancy of his nature was great, but 
not great enough to overcome what depressed his fastidious sus- 
ceptibilities, and this often put a stop to their overflow. There 
is pleasantness which is in great measure dependent on external 
conditions, and pleasantness which is almost marvellously inde- 
pendent of them; and the Dean had the last only where the 
hostile external conditions were not of a kind to jar his own 
refined and sensitive sympathies. The unpopularity of his pro- 
posal to put a memorial of Prince Louis Napoleon into the 
Abbey, evidently harassed and distressed him, till he did not see 
how to maintain his benignity under the painful surprise. But 
then, the pleasantuess which is easily jarred by the unrespon- 
siveness of the outside world is often richer and riper in its kind 
than the pleasantness which is not jarred by anything of the 
sort, but which sustains its brightness till it dissipates the alien 
elements. There is, probably, a finer and more delicate organi- 
sation about the first species of pleasantness than there is about 
the second. The mind which shrinks sensitively from misin- 
terpretations responds equally sensitively to every sign of sym- 
pathy, while the mind whose pleasantness outshines all storms, 
will not so often surprise us with the curious beauty of its vari- 
able tints. Genius is always a vast addition to pleasantness, 
And it is rarely indeed that genius is found without a sensitive- 
ness that renders the pleasure it gives us liable to sudden wreck. 
And that is, perhaps, one reason why pleasantness in its 
surest and less fragile form is much commoner among women 
than among men, for sunshiny women are not unfrequently as 
sunshiny, we were going to say under the rack, which would be 
a great deal too strong an expression, as we have not much ex- 
perience of their behaviour under such an application as that, 
but certainly under toothache, and even under suffering which 
arises from something which jars their feelings, as they are 
when the external world is in harmony with their own 
inner world. Pleasant men rarely attain to such pleasant- 
ness as this, and if they do, their pleasantness is apt to be of 
that ungraded kind to which we have referred as a little less 
pleasant, though more uniform, than the pleasantness which 
depends more wholly on sympathetic companions. There 
are plenty of pleasant women whose pleasantness is as steady 
as that of soft lamp-light when all around is dark. And no 
doubt, it springs from a positive pleasure in shedding light on 
that which is in want of light, while the pleasantness of men 
usually likes to see itself reflected, as the sunlight is reflected, 
from every part of the surrounding atmosphere. This is another 
way of saying that one of the steadiest of the constituents of 
pleasantness is pure self-forgetfulness, which is certainly 
rarer in men than it is in women. On the other hand, that 
buoyancy, that spontaneous and radiant vitality which kindles 
others most effectually, is certainly more masculine than femi- 
nine. For that, you need an insight into others’ natures, 
not merely as tact enters into them, so as to avoid in- 
stinctively what is a false note, but as a positive power dis- 
cerning what there is special and original in them, enables 
you to enter into them; and that, as yet at least, is even rarer 
with women than with men. We say even rarer, because it is so 
excessively rare even in men. Pleasant men who can show 
themselves off to great advantage are not very few; and while 
the process of showing themselves off is quite fresh and new to 
you,—and they often do it with the simplicity and naiveté of a 
child,—they are delightful. But when that enjoyment palls 
upon you, you find sometimes that you have come to an end 
of their pleasantness, that they cannot make you feel a new 
creature, as they made themselves seem new to you. And 
where this is so, the buoyancy and spontaneousness which are so 
essential to pleasantness are too apt to become fatiguing before 
long. The late Dean of Westminster’s pleasantness was far 
higher than this. It was precisely in stirring and kindling the 
nature of others, when that nature was in moral sympathy with 
his own, that his charm consisted. Only the limits were well 
marked beyond which the deficiency of such moral sympathy 





exhausted his genial power. He combined rather remarkably 
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the disinterested sweetness of women, with that redundant life 
of the fancy and imagination that enters into and vivifies the 
nature of others; only, he had not quite as much of the power of 
shining steadily into unanswering darkness as pleasant women 
generally have; he was oppressed by the gloom, till his own 
jight began to dwindle. Still, it was not wounded vanity, as it 
so often is, which causel this depression, for he never sought 
to show himself off, only to kindle others. It was rather jarred 
nerves, the shrinking of a sensitive plant from rough handling. 

On the whole, we should say that for the lower degrees of true 
pleasantness, there is needed only genuine disinterestedness com- 
bined with a vital pleasure in imparting happiness to others,—a 
quality, by the way, which does -not at all necessarily accompany 
disinterestedness, indeed, in persons of iuw general elasticity of 
nature, you often find a very great disinterestedness that hardly 
shines at all. For the higher kinds of pleasantness, you want 
these qualities, combined with a touch of imagination and genius 
that really divines what there is in others to be stirred and 
kindled. And for the highest of all, you need all these qualities, 
with a deep and serene benignity that is independent even of 
an atmosphere of sympathy ; and of men or women who have 
attained anything like this, there are probably not so many as 
two or three in a century, and for a very good reason,—that it 
wants something like both saintliness and genius, while saintly 
genius is necessarily rare. 





BAD HANDWRITING AND STUPID READERS. 
NECDOTES of ludicrous, or worse than ludicrous 
mistakes occasioned by bad handwriting are numerous 
enough. Some of them are as obviously invented as Moore’s 
“‘freshly-blown noses,” for “ freshly-blown roses,” and others 
tell strongly of the stupidity of the readers. One of the best, 
true or false, is that of Horace Greeley, and some other editor. 
Greeley, as the tale goes, wrote, in his usual scrawl, a letter to 
this gentleman. The latter wrote an answer, but in his haste 
put into the envelope for Greeley, Greeley’s own letter just re- 
ceived. Greeley, after studying it some time, wrote again to say 
that as he was quite unable to read it, would his friend kindly re- 
peat his answer in a more legible form? This is an extreme 
case; but it is a fact that some of our best Judges have been 
unable, after a short time, to read the manuscripts of their own 
judgments. 

A small case of the stupid sort comes to us from Jersey. It is 
said that the Lieutenant-Governor, General Nicholson, in apolo- 
gising for his absence from a temperance meeting, referred to 
“the need of further restrictions on the sale of drink;” 
but that the last few words were read “in the Isle of Drink,” 
and that this led to “ indignant protests on the part of certain 
citizens.” This is quoted asa “ warning to those who will not 
take the trouble to write legibly,” but it is equally a warning to 
readers of handwriting to use what brains they may happen to 
possess. All who have had much experience in the performances 
of printers and copyists know.very well that, though misreadings 
are fewest when the original manuscript is good, some of the 
most irritating blunders are extracted from the fairest “ copy,” 
—those, namely, which make a wretched, bastard sense, that 
perverts the meaning, or enfeebles the style. The reason is 
obvious ; a less strenuous attention is paid to good handwriting 
than to bad. Even in “setting up” from plain print, strange 
mistakes are made; for instance, in setting up the last line of 
“Guinevere”? in a review of the “Idylls of the King,” the 
printers of the review, having the book before them, printed, 
“To where beyond these vices there is peace,”—for ‘ voices.” 

Handwriting bears much blame that does not belong to it. 
Of course, a man’s writing ought to be legible, but allowance 
must be made for idiosyncrasy, fatigue, illness, or haste. A 
handwriting without peculiarities is a handwriting without 
landmarks, or checks upon false reading; and, as absolutely 
good writing is not to be looked for in the business of life, the 
dull, schoolboy hand, with no special character in it, is not 
without its dangers. The very worst manuscript may be made 
out by a reader who can and will analyse, but those who can and 
will analyse, are few. Here, as elsewhere, there are not many who 
find a pleasure in taking trouble, and applying obvious general 
rules. Take the subject of spelling, for instance. The rule 
which decides in certain words whether, when the sound is ee, 
the word shall be spelt ei or ie, is so short and easy, that any 
one who had no previous knowledge of human dullness would 
think it utterly impossible that a mistake should ever be made 
hy a writer who had once cast his eye upon the rule; but what 








the fact is, we have some of us melancholy reasons for knowing. 
Now, take the case of a badly-written manuscript. You will 
find a whole group of people fumbling at a sentence, and 
making, as to one particular obscure word, guesses upon 
guesses, all of which are simply absurd. When it is de- 
monstrably clear that the missing link must be an adverb, 
you may hear six sane men trying nouns or verbs. It 
may be clear that the dark word must be one of strong praise 
of a given kind, the dictionary possibilities of the case lying 
within narrow compass ; but scores of false shots will be made, 
because nobody has the brains or the will to say to himself, 
“ Whatever this word may be, we can positively determine what 
it is not, and so limit our range of guessing.” In making out 
bad manuscript, it is more than half the battle to be able to 
determine at a glance what a word neither is, nor can by any 
possibility be. 

There are here and there human beings who are by nature 
incapable of writing a good hand, just as there are others who 
cannot draw a straight line or a true circle, or even recognise 
one. But the ugly manuscript of the clumsy-fisted struggler 
after form is usually very clear. Haste, uneasiness, excessive 
work, nervous preoccupation,—these are the chief causes of 
obscure handwriting, with most of us. But when a man’s manu- 
script has once made for itself a fixed character of its own, 
neither printers nor expert copyists would like it to come round 
to tame simplicity and correctness. It would be, in another way, 
the case of the lover with a squint, who ruined his suit by 
going to the oculist and getting his eyes put straight; the 
lady could no longer meet his eye in the old, affectionate 
way, and she dismissed him. Still, there are faults of 
handwriting which are inexcusable in themselves, and which 
neither compositor nor copyist can possibly like to see. One of 
the worst of these is lax practice in putting the strokes to such 
letters as m and x. There is no harm in cutting down certain 
syllables, such as ment and ing, to mere lines or twirls, but 
where an attempt is made to express the characters, the number 
of strokes ought to be uniform. Another practical observation 
is that flurvied handwriting gains no time for the writer. A 
downright lazy scrawl is another matter, and so is that kind of 
bad writing in which we can see in the badness egotistic self- 
assertion, or disregard of the eyes and wits of others. It may be 
laid down that there is much egotism (associated, it may be, 
with much kindness) in the man who writes a bad hand which 
never strives to pick itself up. But, of course, the rule must be 
applied with greater or less stringency, according to the amount 
of work that presses on the producer of the manuscript, 
his health, his preoccupation, and the activity of his self- 
consciousness. 

The “ personal equation” in these matters is quite a curious 
little study. Mr. Cox, of Nottingham, in his manly and every- 
way beautiful preface to Mr. Lynch’s posthumous “ Services,” 
tells us that, in spite of what the preacher used to suffer from 
the peine forte et dure of his malady, and the interruptions it 
brought, the whole service (sermon and prayers) was sometimes 
written in a single day. “In copying them out for the press,” 
says Mr. Cox, “I have found that each of them furnishes, in the 
mere penmanship, a long and hard day’s work for a man in 
good health.” Well, supposing the service pretty well composed 
beforehand, the preacher might, of course, write it out more 
easily than any one could copy it, unless the latter were a penman 
practised in swift work. Such a copyist (not a mere law- 
stationer’s man) could do one of these services in five hours; 
some could do it in four; and the copy would be perfectly fair 
and clear. Still, the majority of copyists think they have done 
well when they have got through fifteen folios an hour (a folio 
is seventy-two words), and at that rate one of these services 
would take about seven hours to write out. Charles Dickens 
would certainly have found four hours enough, and we have 
known clever reporters who were fully up to that, the copy 
being in every way clear and good. Now, it would take a 
great deal of over-work, worry, and confusion, to break down 
into illegibility a handwriting which was capable of that. It 
is, in good part, a question of physical energy, and something 
depends upon the question whether the penman works more 
from the wrist or more from the shoulder. However, in course 
of time, under the pressure of hard work, every handwriting will 
come to show scars. Often, the hand of a strong, broad- 
shouldered man will break down before that of his slighter 
brother. So long as the scars are honourable scars, got in fair 
fight with the difficulties of the bureau, the study, or the editor’s 
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room, the handwriting will remain legible to all but dull or 
inattentive eyes, because the characteristic portions of the words 
will be retained by the penman. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
pane cee 
THE MENTAL SECLUSION OF INDIA. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me, though quite ignorant of the 
art of writing to the papers, to make a few remarks upon your 
interesting article on the above subject which appeared in the 
Spectator of October 22nd ? 

Tam only a Hindu girl (though my husband may, I think, 
be classed among your “few cultivated Europeans who ever 
lived happily with a native wife”), and I fear that you will 
think that my “ mental seclusion” has not allowed me to give 
you a very clear view of my opinions on the subject; but such 
as they are, I offer them for your consideration. 

The question is——Why do Europeans fail to see through the 
Indian mind, why cannot they solve its “elements of the 
unknown or the capricious ?” In the first place, I think that 
there are Europeans who, in their limited circles of Indian 
friends, have penetrated this veil of reserve; but India is too 
big a place for such men to generalise about “ the natives” as 
though they were homogeneous from Peshawur to Cape 
Comorin, and men do not often care to write books about their 
immediate circle of friends merely. Leaving such Europeans 
out of the question, you must make allowance for the abysmal 
ignorance of India and things Indian in the English mind “ at 
home.” Most Europeans are full-grown before they think of 
coming to India at all; there is little practical recognition (there 
is plenty of talk) of the moral responsibility of England to attain 
to some serious knowledge of her great dependency. 

Next, looking at the mass of Europeans in this country, and 
their social relations to the natives, what dowesee? Speaking 
as a native, I can say generally that natives regard Europeans 
with a sort of respectful awe. They can be und are free-spoken 
amongst themselves—in fact, they pride themselves upon not 
being burdened with social conventionalities like the Europeans 
—but they never dream even of being as free in their intercourse 
with those people asamong themselves. Our friend Vishnupant, 
for instance, may hold as high a position (financially) as Mr. 
Brown, but Vishnupant would never think of taking any liber- 
ties with the latter, or of laughing and talking as freely with 
him as he would unhesitatingly do with his subordinate clerk, 
Govindrao. Europeans, he would say, if asked, “are not of us,— 
how do you expect them to understand ug ¥” Even the children 
know that a Saheb is a different sort of being from a native. 
If a Saheb comes to see their father, the children are told to be 
“chip” [shut up”]. “A Saheb hastcome, take care !” they 
are told, and so a fear of such people is instilled from infancy, 
which fear gradually developes into a sort of respectful awe, as 
the child grows up into the man. 

You say, truly, that the natives are shy of speaking of their 
thoughts or feelings; but what encouragement have they had 
from Europeans for them to be otherwise ? As an illustration, 
let me speak of a considerable class, the so-called “ reformers,” 
or adaptive natives, men and women, who are ready enough to 
accept such crumbs as they are offered of Western habits and 
Western thought. Brown Saheb may call on Vishnupant, but 
is Brown Madam Saheb with him when he calls? Of course, 
Mrs. Brown will say that Vishnupant’s wife cannot speak English, 

and she cannot speak Marathi; granted, but even if Vishnupant 
like many another Hindoo gentleman of modern days, has had 
his wife taught English, would Mrs. Brown care to make 
her acquaintance ? Except, perhaps, in very few cases, she would 
not; “for,” she would say, “what is the use of calling on a 
native lady ?” Mrs. Vishnupant and she could not have much 
in common; they could not converse upon any practical topic, 
they could not invite each other to tennis or dinner. Mrs. 
Vishnupant’s cocoa-nut-oily baby would make Mrs. Brown 
shudder; there would be no necessity for calling. And poor, 
little Mrs. Vishnupant, on her part, would not see the necessity 
of knowing English, and would wonder why her husband had 
made her learn the language; and Mrs. Brown’s formality (if 
she did call) would strike a worse chill into the poor, little 
impulsive heart, and make her more shy and reticent, make her 
hide herself more within herself than ever. One must be 
educated to a certain degree, to have any opinions on any sub- 





ject. How can Indian women, child-wives as they often are, 
talk about politics, or science, or fashion, or domestic economy, 
or * going home,” or even “ier,” or the price of beef, ag 
Englishwomen do? Very few of them read newspapers, 
still fewer understand them. Poor souls! their conversa- 
tion is but simple and homely,—of Yamuna’s coming marriage, 
of the expenditure of the house, of children and the round 
of common duties; and even then no opinions are given, 
such as “I think it right” that such and such a thing should 
be done, but all facts are given simply and plainly, without the 
Ego being once visible. And their hands are full of work, not 
elegant trifling with crewel or crochet, but hard, domestic 
drudgery. - They have no idle time to “ kill” with light amuse. 
ments. 

Very few Europeans care enough for Indians to be. 
anxious to know anything about their inner lives, They 
“live on the spot with them and work with them,” because 
they have to do so, but as for genuine affection and unconde- 
scending friendship, I doubt whether there is much of either, A 
few European ladies may, perhaps, take a sort of patronising 
interest in women like Vishnupant’s wife, but would they ever 
unlock their hearts to such ? Is it, then, surprising that towards 
Europeans our minds are “kept in a casket,” as you say? If 
the Anglo-Indians could like and mix with the Indians more, if 
they could shake off a little of that Iam the salt of the earth 
air which is so infinitely amusing to the “quiet humorous- 
ness” which you have recognised in the Hindu, there would 
be some chance of opening the casket and revealing its 
contents; as things stand, it is unlikely that such an 
event should occur, when there is so much of constraint on 
both sides. ‘There is much in the Indian character which 
but few Europeans know of; one main feature of it is its sen- 
sitiveness, intensely acute sensitiveness (a faculty closely allied 
to the humorousness you speak of), which makes us oftentimes 
fancy slight or ridicule where neither slight nor ridicule is 
meant. Perhaps Vishnupant,-being a “reformer,” may wish 
his wife to go out with him, and will insist on her covering her 
pretty little bare feet with brand-new English boots; the poor 
wife, with true Indian-wifely obedience, would go out with him 
thus compositely attired; presently they come across Mrs, 
Brown, with some English companions. Mrs. Brown, perhaps. 
thinks, or even whispers, “ What a guy!’ and though Mrs.. 
Vishnupant has not heard the whisper, she has read the look, 
and (we are all sensitive about our appearance when we've 
got new clothes on) will at once feel that she is being laughed 
at. Mrs. Brown had been fairly friendly to her Indian 
acquaintance, when alone together ; she may be a kind-hearted 
woman in her way, but, before other Europeans, the fear 
of ridicule overpowers her good intentions, and that feeling 
which, in private, betrayed her into an approach to cordiality 
is, in public, chilled into the stitfest formality, if not shamed 
into actual rudeness. I have said that Europeans talk of 
“natives ’’ as if they were of a single nation and a single type. 
The absurdity is so obvious, that one would hardly think it 
worth recurring to, if it were not so often committed. I am a 
Maratha, and can speak of my own people only; distinct as 
they are to me, to the English eye they come under the same 
broad classification which groups all Indian races aud creeds, 
more numerous and diverse than all the nationalities of Hurope 
put together, under the one term “ natives.” Aud what natives 
does the average European see? His low-caste servants, or his 
official dependents The former he loathes, for their savageness 
and uncleanliness; the latter he despises, for their obsequiousness 
and their indolence. Of true Indian life, of the “ homely joys 
and destiny obscure ” of the millions of non-official natives, he 
knows, as you say, next to nothing. And so long as he thinks 
—or lets the natives fancy that he thinks—that he is conde- 
scending in his attempt to pluck out the heart of their mystery, 
he will fail; the mild Hindu will not wear his heart upon his 
sleeve, for even Sahebs to pluck at. 

I have spoken somewhat of myself already, and I will be so 
egoistic as to say a word more. [ have lived as a native, with 
native ways, and I live among Europeans and in their ways. I 
do not feel now that my being a native makes the least 
difference in the way in which I am treated; I have many 
dearly-loved English friends, even in India, but this has not 
been my experience from the first. Some years ago, long before 
I married, I used to feel myself an alien from every one. 
English ways were less known then than now among my 
countrywomen, and they neither understood me nor sym- 
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with me. Still more was I alien to Englishwomen, 
here was no feeling of equality to be got from them, 
I used to long and long so for 


pathised 
because t 
and I did not want patronage. 
a friend, in those sad days! 

You will consider this very one-sided, but you will, I think, 
welcome even an ex parte statement on the Native side, though 
only from a woman’s pen. I am quite aware that the natives 
are at fault in being so sensitive (the conquered are ever so, and 
magnanimity is not an Anglo-Indian virtue); the Caste system 
imposes many restrictions justly repugnant to English notions 
of social intercourse; and the subjection of women, the result 
of child-marriages, retards progress towards a better state of 
things. But still I say, if England wishes to understand India, 
England must begin. ‘“ Peace has her victories,” and they have 
yet to be won.—I am, Sir, &., 

India, November 22nd, 1881. 

[This is a genuine letter.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


Lotus-FLower. 


MR. GREEN’S IMPRISONMENT. 

[To rue EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—Numerous petitions have been sent to her Majesty pray- 
ing for the release of the Rev. S. F. Green from Lancaster 
Gaol. The Home Secretary’s reiterated reply, that her Majesty 
has not been pleased to give him any instructions in this 
matter, has grown wearisome. Her Majesty’s responsible 
adviser finds no way, because he has no will. The political 
forces are gathering in our county. I am a “ Wide” Church- 
man; not “ Broad,”—if, that is, one of your distinguished cor- 
respondents in recent numbers is the typical “ Broad.” More- 
over, I am an earnest liberal, (not illiberal) Liberal in politics. 
T will not vote against any Christian supporter of a Govern- 
ment whose chief is the noble W. E. Gladstone, but I shall at 
any rate hold aloof, so long as those in power have nothing 
better than a stolid front to shew to the petitioners for Mr. 
Green’s release.—I am, Sir, &c., SoutH WARWICKSHIRE. 

Stratford-on-Avon, December 10th. 





THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 

(To tue Epiror oF THE “‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—The Spectutor has been indulgent to correspondents 
lately. May ZI be indulged? I respect Mr. Green sincerely, 
but I have scant sympathy with him in his present sufferings. 
Martyrs should not too strongly object to dying. With the re- 
belliousness (one of its most marked features) of Ritualism, I 
have no sympathy whatever. For interpretation of Rubrics I 
prefer our present Courts, in which legal meanings are deter- 
mined by legal men, to any “ Church Court.” The high cere- 
monial (elastic within large, but not loose limitations) of the 
National Church should, I think, have the solemn sanction of 
national law, should certainly not be the plaything of individual 
incumbents, with or without their congregations. In such mat- 
ters, men get more good by submitting themselves than by 
pleasing themselves. 

But in view of the Ridsdale judgment, I am, I confess, dumb 
before Ritualistic rebelliousness, however rampant. Law, no 
doubt, that judgment is, but one wants some oxymoron from 
Greek tragedy, in order to say what sort of law. I am not in- 
sensible to the grave authority inherent in any sentence of that 
most weighty Court, any more than I should be insensible to 
the authority of Airy and Adams conjoined in any matter of 
mathematical calculation. But if Airy and Adams had pub- 
lished their figures (as the Ridsdale Court has published its 
argument), and if the calculation were one quite within the 
grasp of my own comprehension, and if I “ saw” the error in 
working which had led to an erroneous conclusion, I must re- 
nounce my reason if I did not feel fully persuaded that I was 
myself in the right,—at any rate, until Adams or Airy conde- 
scended to show me where I was wrong. “Until you under- 
stand a great man’s ignorance, presume yourself ignorant of 
his understanding.” But in this case, I do understand the 
ignorance. 

The statute law—the Rubric of 1662—says that the “ orna- 
ments ” legal in the second year of Edward VI. shall be in use. 
The Court grants—I am dealing with the Court’s own argu- 
ment, and not with any other—that the vestments were among 
the ornaments which in that year were legal. And thereupon 
the Court sentences men as law-breakers for using the vest- 
ments, just as it must have sentenced them if the statute had 
said that those ornaments should not be in use. 





The reason assigned for this miraculons sentence is in effect 
that the statute must have meant that the vestments should 
not be in use,—must have meant, that is, the very opposite of 
what it says. If so, can anything be more manifest than that 
the remedy lay in new legislation, and not in punishing men as 
law-breakers for obeying the plain letter of the law ? 

I venture to assert, moreover, that there is no decent ground 
whatever for saying that the statute may (far less, must) have 
meant anything else than what it said. For proof of which, as 
well as for detailed argument on what I have written next pre- 
viously, I ask leave to refer to my “ Reply” (reprinted by the 
English Church Union) to a “Letter” which the Bishop of 
Carlisle did me the honour of addressing to me. 

As to the “ Advertisements,” if both their relevancy and their 
legal validity were unquestionable, that would go simply no 
way whatever towards establishing the justice of the Ridsdale 
sentence of condemnation. Let that great wrong be redressed, 
with proper accompanying policy of conciliation. If all fail, 
and Ritualist rebels remain irreconcilable, there is still Kil- 
mainham.--I am, Sir, &c., 

Selby Vicarage. 


a. ates k F. W. Harper. 
SIR A. HAYTER AND COLONEL STANLEY. 


[To THE Eprror or Tue “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Srr,—You have allowed yourself to be misled by Sir Arthur 
Hayter into a ridiculous misstatement about Colonel Stanley, 
Sir Arthur was so eager to damage the late Cabinet by demon- 
strating a conflict of opinion between two of its members on the 
question of Free-trade and Protection, that he did not take 
pains to understand the passage which he quoted from Colonel 
Stanley’s speech, or to verify its correctness. Had he looked 
at the report in the Standard or the Morning Post, or in 
any Manchester or Liverpool paper, he would have found that 
the whole of his case against Colonel Stanley rested on a mis- 
print of the Times, that is to say, on the substitution of the 
words “ Free-trade” for “ Fair-trade.” The passage which you 
quote in your “note” of to-day is, as Sir Arthur ought to 
have seen, and as apparently you do see, inapplicable in any 
argument against Free-trade. What Colonel Stanley was refer- 
ring to and arguing against, was not, as the Times says, Free- 
trade, but Fuiv-trade. If you will look at the report of his 
speech either in the Standard or the Morning Post, you will see 
that he spoke strongly against Protection, and professed him- 
self unable to distinguish Fuir-trade from it. He did not think 
(you will read in the Standard) that wander any pretence whatever 
we should return to the system of protective duties ; and if Parlia- 
ment (or,as the Manchester papers put it, no doubt more correctly, 
the Conservative Party) should follow that retrogressive path, 
he should leave them to tread it alone. He went on to ask the 
advocates of Fair-trade to define what they meant by it; he 
had seen no definition of it which did not, on the one hand, 
approach the borders of Utopianism, or on the other fall back 
on the old, hard line of Protection. The reference to America 
(which is in the passage quoted from the Times, and is not in 
the Standard, or the Morning Post, or any local paper accessible 
to me) ceases to be the puzzle you found it. What Colonel 
Stanley means is obviously this, that if we resorted to retalia- 
tion in our trade with America, that country would continue to 
prosper, for all our commercial hostility, a conclusion which no 
Free-trader, I should think, would dispute. That Sir Arthur 
Hayter should blunder as he has done is no surprise to me, but 
I own I am astonished that the Editor of the Spectator should 
follow him.—I am, Sir, &c., Aw Etector or Batu. 

[We are exceedingly glad to find ourselves in error. It was 
absolutely painful to us to imagine that so clear-headed a man 
as Colonel Stanley was flirting with Protection, and though 
we are well aware that it was negligent not to verify Sir A. 
Hayter’s quotation, we are thoroughly well pleased to find our- 
selves in the wrong in accepting it.—Eb. Spectatov.] 


MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES AND MR. MALCOLM 
MACCOLL. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE 

Sir,—It was not anything that my friend Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
said in his recent letters to the Spectator that made me think 
that he was in favour of a policy of persecution towards the 
Ritualists. I got that impression from some letters which he 
wrote to the Spectator about three years ago. In one of them, 
if I remember rightly, he said he did not wonder that any one 
should be surprised that a disciple of Mr. Maurice should be 
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found “on the side of the oppressor ;” though, of course, Mr. 
Davies would doubtless deny that the prosecution of the Ritualists 
was either persecution or oppression. I think it was in one of 
those letters that Mr. Davies defended his own omission of the 
Athanasian Creed. I relied on my memory, however, and if I 
have misrepresented Mr. Davies, I am sorry, and I beg his 
pardon. 

Mr. Davies is in error in supposing that I am in favour of 
anarchy or lawlessness among our Clergy. What I advocate is 
reasonable liberty and toleration. I claim for the Ritualists 
nothing which I would not claim for the Broad Church or 
Evangelical party. I believe, for example, the black gown to 
be illegal; but I have personally no objection to it, and I would 
wear it without hesitation in a church, when I found that to be 
the use. The use of the Athanasian Creed is, of course, obligatory 
on certain days, and its omission is strictly illegal. Nevertheless, 
I suggested, in a book which I published a few years ago, that 
the Bishops should have power to dispense a clergyman from 
the strictness of this obligation, if the occasion really required 
it. And if a persecuting, outside society, failing to find any 
“aggrieved parishioners’ in Mr. Davies’s parish, should hire 
outsiders, and factitionsly qualify them for the purpose of pro- 
secution (as was done in Mr. Green's case), I would advocate the 
cause of Mr. Davies as strongly as I do that of Mr. Green. So 
long as a clergyman loyally teaches the creed of Christendom, 
gets on with his flock, and works his parish successfully, I 
would certainly not leave him at the mercy of two or three hired 
informers, and allow him to be imprisoned for an indefinite 
period, even if he did break the law in some particulars. All 
minds are not cast in the same mould; some are attracted by 
one style of worship, others by another. If Mr. Green’s ritual 
helps to brighten the dull lives of the poor people who inhabit 
his wretched and unhealthy parish, if it helps to reclaim the 
drunkard and the vicious, and to make them better Christians 
and better citizens, ought it to be put down, because a certain 
number of excellent, pious bigots object to anybody travelling 
to Heaven except in their good, but somewhat sour, company ? 

The case for the Ritualists is, of course, much strengthened 
by the consideration that “the priimdé fucie’’ interpretation of 
the law is, even in Mr. Davies’s opinion, on their side. I believe 
it to be altogether on their side. But that question has been 
sufficiently argued in your columns, and I will not dwell upon 
it. I will conclude by expressing my great regret that the 
Bishop of Manchester has not found it consistent with his 
sense of duty to imitate the wise and large-hearted policy of 
prelates like the Bishops of Durham and Exeter, who protect 
from vexatious prosecutions clergymen who are doing a good 
' work, even though their services may not be in technical con- 
formity with the letter of the law. The management and 
smooth working of a diocese, like the management and smooth 
working of a regiment or a ship, depend mainly on the skill 
and tact and temper of the commander.—I am, Sir, &c., 

1 New Burlington Street, W. Matcorm MacCott. 


ENGLAND AND THE VATICAN. 

{To THE Epiror OF THE ‘ SpecTaToOR.”’ } 
Str,—You seem to assume that no objection to the renewal of 
diplomatic relations with the Pope need be regarded, save that 
which arises from the religious prejudices of the “ Evangelical 
middle class.” Will you allow me to suggest a purely political 
objection, which may appear a very strong one to some who in 
no degree share those prejudices ? It seems contrary to the first 
principles of national independence to treat diplomatically with 
any external Power on merely internal questions. How can the 
Queen of England allow any foreign potentate, whether spiritual 
or temporal, to come in any way between her and her subjects ? 
Such interference would make them in a corresponding degree 
aliens; it would establish a divided allegiance; diplomatically, 
it would answer exactly to the mischievous “ Protectorates”’ of 
eastern Europe and the Levant. 

This, you will say, is mere theorising. You will point to 
Powers like Germany and France, which do not dread, but, on 
the contrary, cling to this interference. But perhaps those 
Powers, as in other matters, so in this, are following a mistakeu 
policy. Have Concordats always been fruitful of good ? 


But you aim at no Concordat? Will you put forward the laws 
of marriage, of burial, and of education as subjects of diplomacy ? 
you wish so to influence the Pope that, if his spiritual children 
in England kick at your laws, his authority may be utilised to 
And the 


quiet them. But you cannot take, without giving. 


giving and taking must be in pari muteria; if the Pope is to 
help forward the administration of your laws, he will insist on 
negotiating about the substance of them, and so you will be 
driven at least to an informal Concordat, relating to all those 
points ‘at which religious duty and civil obedience come in 
contact. 

If, on the other hand, you negotiate with the Pope and fail 
to come to an agreement, you immensely increase your 
difficulties with Roman Catholics. You have assigned them a 
quasi-independent position under a foreign head ; you quarrel 
with their head. They resist you then with a much better grace, 
They are something more than rebels. It is true, they have no 
force behind them. You can hold them down as easily as before, 
but not with the same moral indifference. 

Is there not something incongruous in receiving at the Court 
of the Sovereign an Ambassador who practically represents 
some of her own subjects ? Does it not put those subjects in a 
position at once invidious and unduly favoured? And is this 
mere theorising ? Is there one of these difficulties of which 
complaint has not been made, at one time or another, by every 
Power that has relations with the Court of Rome ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., 

St. Benedict's, Manchester. 


THE MANCHESTER SYNOD. 
[To tHe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Srr,—So very candid a friend of the Bishop of Manchester as 
is the Rev. J. W. Horsley must on no account be accused of 
having misrepresented one whom he blames with such evident 
regret, but he, in common with many others, appears to have 
very signally failed to understand, and therefore to appreciate, 
his lordship’s recent action. The mistake is in supposing that 
the Bishop has aimed at doing a great thing, whereas he has 
aimed at a comparatively small one; and that his action is in- 
tended to settle everything, whereas it is but a tentative first 
step in the direction of settlement. 

Mr. Horsley sums up preface and monition in the four words 
“Stet pro ratione voluntas.” It would have been fairer to 
observe that the Bishop himself also summarises his own view 
in four words, “Ad r4yv ivectasayv avaeyxny,’ which seem far 
more truthfully descriptive. It is worth while to give the 
extract in full :— 

“Nothing probably could be proposed on a subject so surrounded 
with difficulties to which some objection could not be raised. It is 
the part of prudence to choose that course which seems open to the 
fewest. In searching for a definite standard of the maximum, we 
must be content with the nearest approach we can make to definite- 
ness. Perhaps the time may come when we shall be able to get a 
new Canon passed, dealing with this whole subject in the spirit of 
a reasonable comprehensiveness. Meanwhile, what I propose may 
be regarded as a palliation; will suffice Arta thy everraoay avdyKnr 
will lighter some embarrassments, remove some difficulties.” 


T. A. Lacry. 


It should not be difficult to understand the Bishop’s position, 
when it is considered not only in the light of this passage, but 
of his whole address. The existence of “a present distress” 
can hardly be denied. That it is better to apply a temporary 
palliative than to attempt too much at once, seems almost self- 
evident. That “objections may be raised” against any possible 
course is certain. ‘The Bishop who waits till he can be unob- 
jectionable may wait dyin defluat ainis. That has too long 
been the Episcopal policy. What, then, was the Bishop to do¥ 
The secular arm had been invoked, with the result of making 
matters worse than before. But we have been told all along that 
for the arrangement of internal difficulties, the Bishop has a 
fatherly position and authority, and that filial obedience is not, 
as some suppose, an obsolete virtue, but really a thing to be 
reckoned on, especially from those who are nothing if not 
Catholic. Besides, in the matter of ceremonies, where there is ne 
distinct Scriptural guidance, and there is no question of contra- 
dicting the faith, St. Augustine has advised that the lead of the 
bishop of the diocese must be followed ; and innovation should 
be specially avoided, as being not without dangers, even where 
necessary. Again, as is well known, the Prayer-book ordains 
that persons “diversely taking” any of the contents of that 
book shall always resort to the bishop of the diocese, who by 
his discretion shall “ take order” for appeasing and quieting the 
same. 

Acting in the spirit of these recommendations, and relying 
on the anxiety of his clergy to render him due obedience in all 
things lawful, the Bishop of Manchester issued his admonition. 








This was done solely on his own responsibility. The previous 
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consultation with some of his clergy did no more than tend to 
4 moral strengthening of his position ; and they were called 
together afterwards merely to hear him. Whether the word 
« synod * has been rightly or wrongly used, or what may be the 
comparative authorities of diocesan and provincial synods, is 
beside the point. The Bishop’s act is a personal one, with such 
surroundings as might, in his opinion, best emphasize it. What- 
ever view may be held of the wisdom or value of his action, it 
certainly does not give cause for a “ railing accusation ” against 
him, such as the Hon. C. L. Wood—less discreet than Saint 
Michael—has not hesitated to bring, or for the elegy over his 
deparied fairness pronounced by Mr. Horsley. 

The monition itself is attacked,—(1), because the standard of 
ritual set up is liable to variation; and (2), because while those 
above it are expected to come down to it, those below it are not 
to be forced up. ‘The force of the first objection is much 
weakened, if the arrangement is of the very temporary kind the 
Bishop seems to imply. The second undoubtedly hits a blot. 
But it is as well to remember that in any future settlement, 
short of a disruption, the small minority will have to make 
more concessions than the large majority. Let the Canon of 
the future be never so comprehensive, it will certainly not 
establish Congregationalism pure and simple. 

That the Bishop’s attempt will be futile, I have as little 
doubt as that it is well meant. The truth is, that in this vest- 
ment controversy we are all more or less beating the air. The 
real issue is one of doctrine, and not of clothes. The Hon. C. L. 
Wood tells us, with perfect truth, that the vestments will not 
be surrendered to any authority, because they symbolise a 
doctrine. A few months ago, with the same frankness, he told 
us what that doctrine was. His words were :-—‘ That under 
the veils of bread and wine, we offer to the Father, and adore 
and touch, the very same Body and Blood which were once 
offered by death upon the Cross,”’—and he added that the 
surrender of the vestments would be an admission that this was 
“an open question.” ‘Whether it is an open question, or a 
question closed, and, if closed, whether closed in a sense 
favourable to Mr. Wood or hostile to him, is the question that 
nust come to the front, before things get better. When it does, 
1 hope the High-Church party may be ready.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GILBERT VENABLES. 


THE BRIBERY SENTENCES. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sin,—I am sure we ought all to thank you for your courage in 
protesting against the false sentiment which is being excited on 
behalf of the bribers now in prison. If the idea that there is a 
hardship in punishing some criminals while others escape is to 
be generally accepted, we should certainly petition for letting 
off half the pickpockets in London, because the others are not 
caught. But the root idea of the petitioners is, of course, the 
intense respectability of the criminals. In other words, they 
wish, definitely, to assert the principle that there ovyht to be 
one law for the rich, and another for the poor. If you, Sir, or 
any one else, will get up a counter-petition in favour of letting 
justice take its course,—I, for one, will gladly sign it.—l am, 

Sir, &e., C. BE. Maurice. 

Syduey Cuttuye, Loslyw Hill, Hampstead, Deceuber 15th. 





BOOKS. 


—@~—— 
PROFESSOR MASSON ON DE QUINCEY.* 

lv is a pleasant duty to begin a notice of Professor Masson's 
latest work with a cordial eulogium. We have him here, not 
certainly at his best, but at his ripest, at his freest, in his arm- 
chair. There is something, after all, in the mischievous rather 
than ill-natured conception of Mr. Masson, which appeared some- 
where some years ayo, as “a sort of Carlyle with a wooden leg, 
stumping painfully, but with Aberdonian resolution, through 
the Miltonic period.” Few men of letters in the present day have 
had such serviceable legs given them by Nature as Mr. Masson, 
or used them to such honourable purpose. But the reverence 
he owes to his master in morals and literature seems to have 
wade him think it his duty on occasions to buckle on a leg 
fashioned after Mr. Carlyle’s, and stump about on it, to break 
out into a style that recalled the author of Surtor Resurtus, and 
even to give vent to sentiments that had a suspicious resem- 





* De Quincey. By David Masson. English Men of Letters, Edited by Jobn 
Morley. Loudon; Macmillan and Co, 1881, 





blance to those of the Latter-Day Pamphleteer. Such essays in 
amateur lameness had never such success as that of the pro- 
fessional rogues whom Victor Hugo has done such justice to in 
his Notve Dame, and latterly Mr. Masson has kept his Carlylese 
within bounds. In his “ study” of De Quincey, there is no trace 
of the master’s style, except, perhaps, in such Carlylean, but 
at the same time rather wooden, outbursts of kindliness as, “ Oh, 
that Ann of Oxford Street; oh, poor Ann of Oxford Street !” 

Altogether, this is by far the best representation of De 
Quincey that has lately been given to the British public. ‘There 
was a deal of fresh information in the Life which was published 
some years ago, by the writer who occasionally styles himself 
H. A. Page, as well as moral discrimination and intellectual in- 
sight. But, as we said at the time, it was rather a book about 
De Quincey than on him, and no doubt the author suffered much 
from the disadvantage of dealing, under a now de plume, with 
biographical information supplied to him personally. The 
article on De Quincey, which has appeared in the new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, though well-intentioned, is very 
disappointing. ‘The writer—a Mr. Findlay, an Edinburgh gen- 
tleman—seems to have been chosen—so we gather from Mr. 
Masson’s narrative—because he was one of the few in Edinburgh 
to whom De Quincey showed himself during his later year 
But Mr. Findlay supplies no biographical details in addition to 
those which had before been made known by Mr. Hill Burton 
and by Mr. Masson himself, and his article is marked 
by common-places of sentiment and indiscriminate eulogy 
worthy only of a hasty obituary notice in a provincial news- 
paper. Could “ pernickity ” prudishness (it is to be hoped 
by the way, that Mr. Annandale and other of our latter-day 
lexicographers will not forget this expressive Edinburgh word 
“pernickity,” go farther than declining to detail the “ Aun o! 
Oxford Street’ incident--so pathetic and so innocent—in Dr 
Quincey’s career? How De Quincey, himself would have 
shuddered to be told that “ Suime things iv his own line he hes 
done perfectly ; he has written many pages of magnificently 
mixed argument, irony, humour, and eloquence, which, for sus- 
tained brilliancy, richness, subtle grace, and purity of style aud 
effect, have simply no parallels; and he is without peer th: 
prince of dreamers!’ ‘There is no more careful or correct esti- 
mate of the characteristics of De Quincey’s style than Mr. 
Minto’s, in his Manvel of Buglish Prose Literature; aud, beside: ’ 
Mr. Minto has done genuine biographical service by exploding 
the notion that De Quincey was a weakly vain man. ‘There is 
also keen insight into De Quincey’s character in the essays of 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, as the realisation of him as the 
“Tittle Druid wight” of Thomson’s Custle of Indolence is suth- 
cient to prove. But neither Mr. Minto nor Mr. Hodgson 
professes to give a full-leneth portrait of De Quincey. Mr. 
Masson has, therefore, had a field altogether open to him, and 
we are bound to say that not only has he occupied it creditably, 
but he has occupied it completely. Most of the volumes 
belonging to the Huglish Men of Letlers series are of necessity 
condensationus, alike in biography aud in criticism. But a 
volume of the size of this, if written in the right spirit, is 
really all that need be written about De Quincey. Except to 
the eye of his own imagination, his life was singularly uneveut- 
ful. As for his works, it is practically impossible to give a home- 
geneous criticism of them. ‘lo De Quincey himself they wer 
arranged upon a method, but even to his warmest admirers, 
those who look upon him as the subtlest of writers, as a puly- 
histov,—they are truly a mighty maze, and altogether without a 
plan. De Quincey is at the best a “ study ” classic, the supreme 
English magazinist. ‘Time is well spent in dipping into him, but 
to attempt “ criticism from the centre ” would in truth be love’s 
labour lost. 


“If written in the right spirit,’ we say. But there is no 
“if” in the matter. It is impossible to forget what Mr. 
Masson’s master says of De Quincey in the Bei/uiseen 


The “ wire-drawn ” little man fares almost as badly at Carlyle’ 
hands as Charles Lamb. He tells how Southey wished that 
some one would “thrash the little wretch ” for his tattle about 
the personal characteristics of the Lakists; and readers of the 
Reminiscences are not likely to forget that lightniug-tlash of char- 
acterisation, * Hecovi ! look at him ; this child has been in Hell.” 
Yet it is hardly possible not to come to the conclusion that in tli 
Reminiscences Carlyle * paid off "—to use au expressive Scotch 
phrase—the sharp critic of Goethe and Goethe’s translator ; and 
besides, against the contempt of the Reneinisceuces must be placed 
the cordiality and friendship of his letters from Craigenputtoch, 
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with their “ would you come hither and be king over us, then in- 
deed wehad madeafair beginning,and the Bog School might snap 
its fingers at the Luke School.” Besides, it was hardly possible 
for Carlyle, a Puritan, a peasant, a worshipper of action, pro- 
perly to appraise De Quincey, who was a Hedonist to the core, 
a gently, even luxuriously nurtured scion of the middle class, and 
who but for the res angusta domi would have read and dreamed 
his life away, without doing or producing anything. Happily, 
Mr. Masson’s Carlyleanism has been unable altogether to freeze 
the genial current of his soul. So he is able to “ gently scan ” 
this weird, shrinking, timorous, yet inquisitive, all-observant 
creature, and we think the conclusion his examination leads 
him to thoroughly sound :— 

“No one could have said of De Quincey, at any time of his life, 
that his strength lay in any predominance of the moral element in 
his nature. On the contrary, though severe enough in some of his 
criticisms on conduct, and owning a distinct wsthetic preference for 
whatever is lovely and of good report, he was defective in original moral 
impetus or vehemence to a degree beyond the average. It is no mere 
figure from grammar to say that few men have come into the world, 
or have gone through it, with a more meagre outfit of the imperative 
mood. It was because he was so weak in this mood, that we may 
call him so specifically, in his own language, ‘ an intellectual creature.’ 
His main interest in life was that of universal curiosity, sheer in- 
quisitiveness and meditativeness about all things whatsoever.” 

It is in this spirit that we should look at all the actions of De 
Quincey’s life, and particularly that which has been most un- 
favourably criticised, his public revelation of what he came 
privately to know of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. 
This has been called “mean ;” and at the time of the publica- 
tion of the papers, the whole Lake connection were most in- 


dignant. Undeniably, they belong to the literature of ‘“ moral 
vivisection.” But it ought at least now to be evident that De 


Quincey was unaware that in telling what he saw and heard in 
the Lakes he was guilty of anything like a breach of confidence. 
From first to last he was a wide-awake child, and his unreserve 
is neither better nor worse than thatof the enfant terrible. Besides, 
he had been free and complete in confessions of his own weak- 
nesses; why should he not—so he may have thought—be as frank 
about Wordsworth’s? Nor should the positive and positively good 
morality of De Quincey be left out of consideration in estimating 
him. His life was pure. He was an affectionate son, a singu- 
larly affectionate brother. His wife and children loved him, 
and well they might, in spite of his wanderings, his absence of 
mind, and his habit of letting his hair and his papers get on fire. 
Nor did he sink into mere opium dreams and dependence on 
others like Coleridge; although almost incredibly simple and 
ignorant where money matters were concerned, he was morbidly 
desirous to futill his obligations, and he died in the harness of 
the struggler. Even the fact, which Mr. Masson properly em- 
phasizes, that to the last he kept the real, central De Quincey 
to himsel!’, onght to be placed to his credit rather than otherwise. 
It reminds one of Burns’s fierce outburst, that he did not wish 
to be independent that he might sin, but that he wished to be 
independent in his sinning. De Quincey shrank all his life 
from facing his social obligations. But he also desired to be 
independent in his shrinking. He succeeded. He died without 
the real De Quincey makiug a sign. 

Mr. Masson’s observations on the De Quincey literature are 
few. But they are eminently sensible. We are not quite sure 
that he is altogether right in his attacks on the magazine 
writing of the present day, aud in his echo of the sigh which so 
frequently results from a first reading of De Quincey, “ Ah! 
there is no such writing now-a-days.” Much of that writing, 
no doubt, deserves what Mr. Masson—buckling on his Carlylean 
leg for a little vigorous exervise—says, such as that “ anything 
does—any compost of rough proximate ideas ona subject, or any 
string of platitudes, repeating what nobody ever did not know, [ sic] 
if tinselled sufficiently into pretty sentences.” But Mr. Masson 
should remember that we live in a period of action, and that 
our literature, particularly our magazine literature, is much 
more a literature of action than of speculation, or even sugges- 
tion. It is intended to move the masses, and as they are slow 
to move, these magazine efforts to rouse them must seem to the 
eye of the thoroughly informed critic to be of the nature of 
“damnable iteration”? and “strings of platitudes.” But it is 
precisely at a time like the present, characterised by a literature 
like the present, that De Quincey, with his sixteen volumes of 
supreme magazine writing, on all subjects, in all moods, is of 
value as what we have already styled a “study” classic. Mr. 
Masson recommends to young men a course of De Quincey at 
the rate of half a volume a day. The prescription is not a bad 








one, provided the patient has really “the good natural intel. 
ligence” of which Mr, Masson speaks—for De Quincey, like 


quinine, does not suit all constitutions. But it is to the man 
actively engaged in what we have styled “the literature of 
action,” that De Quincey is of the greatest service, and ay a 
tonic. When such a man thinks he has exhausted all available 
knowledge on a particular subject, above all, when on the point 
of being overridden by a particular theory, let him turn to the 
sixteen volumes of De Quincey, before he commits himself in 
print. It will be strange indeed if he does not find in one or 
other of these volumes something to interest him, something 
altogether new, either in the form of information or of argu- 
ment,—something which will help to give his writing the 
strength that comes, not only of knowing all sides, but of 
penetrating all recesses, of a question. 


THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN WAR* 

Iv there be less of original handling in Mr. Churech’s stories 
from Herodotus than there necessarily was in the stories from 
Homer and from the Athenian Dramatists, there is even more 
draught on his powers as a translator and abridger, for it is 
by no means easy so to render Herodotus as to give an ade- 
quate idea at once of his old-world anxiety to tell everything 
just as it had been told to him, and his new-world doubt as to the 
accuracy of the creeds of his informants, and also of the curious 
mixture of simplicity, shrewdness, caution, and research which the 
whole conveys; moreover, it is gtill less easy to do this, when the 
problem is so to select as to compress the story of the Persian war 
into about half the space of the original. Mr. Church has effected 
this with great success. His style is, as usual, archaic enough 
to carry the old-world air about it, and yet so clear and bright 
as to give a distinct conception of the pure Ionic atmosphere from 
which he has derived his tale. ‘The story, as told in English, 
has much of the charm of Herodotus himself,—conveying his 
profound sense of the magnitude of the crisis to the Greeks, 
of the mingled awe and wrath with which they looked back 
upon the hosts of Barbarians who had pressed down upon 
them, of the curious difficulty which the Greeks had had 
in uniting firmly even to prevent a great catastrophe, of 
the deep rooted insularity of their various States, and of 
the great superiority of the Athenians to the rest of the 
Greek States in their discernment of the danger, and their sense 
of resource for dealing with it. Mr. Church makes us feel the 
pride of the old historian in the Greek victory, as he felt it him- 
self, and yet he makes us feel keenly that there was in Herodotus 
a considerable capacity of sympathy for the Persian gallantry, 
and something like pity for their overthrow. There is no vestige 
of savage vindictiveness in the mode of chronicling Persian 
disasters. Indeed, if Mr. Church’s Story of the Persian War could 
be amended at all—which, under the conditions, would be very 
difficult—it would be by presenting somewhat more carefully 
than he has done all those traces of respect and sympathy 
for the Persians which give so delightful a sense of large- 
ness of heart to the old Halicarnassian’s narrative. There are 
many places in which we should have been glad to see the 
sympathy of the keen-eyed historian for the Persians more 
fully represented. For example, the forebodings of Artabanus 
which pretigure so finely the course of the war of Xerxes are, 
for our taste, far too much abbreviated by Mr. Church, some 
of their noblest apophthegms being omitted; and again, some 
of the finest touches just anticipating the great catastrophe at 
Plata are also omitted. If we had had our choice,—and we 
are speaking, so far as we can, for young people, as well as for 
ourselves,—we should have preferred an even greater abbrevia- 
tion of the narrative of the marches and military operations, to 
abbreviations of the strangely effective drama by which 
Herodotus shows us the conflict of hope and fear in the Persian, 
and also at times in the Grecian breast. 

Nothing can be better, however, than Mr. Church’s ren- 
dering of this side of the narrative, so far as he renders 
it at all, But he is too apt, we think, even in his rendering 
of the dialogue, to retain the recitals of fact, and to curtail 
the report at the points where it best expresses the dignified 
eloquence and self-knowledge of the speaker. Thus, in giving 
the remonstrance of his uncle with Xerxes, Mr. Church retains 
the recital of Darius’s mishaps at greater length than was 


From Herodotus. By the Rev, Alfred. J. 
With Illustrations: 





* The Story of the Persian War, 
Church, Professor of Latin in University College, London, 
from the Antique. London; Secley and Co. 
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necessary, but drops some of the finest portions of his protest 
against the rash counsel of Mardonius :— 


« When Mardonius had thus spoken, all the other Persians kept 
silence; but at the last, Artabanus, the son of Hystaspes, being uncle 
to King Xerxes, and so taking courage to speak, put forth a con- 

trary opinion in these words :—‘O King, if there be not set forth 
opinions that are contrary the one to the other, thou canst not 
choose the better, but must follow the one which thou hearest. For 
it is with opinions as it is with gold. Pure gold we know not so long 
as it is left by itself, but when we rub it against that which is not 
pure, then we know it. I counselled thy father Darius that he should 
not make war on the Scythians, men that have no city to dwell in; 
but he, thinking to subdue them, would not hearken to me, but marched 
against them, and lost many and brave soldiers. And now thou hast 
it in thy heart to make war against men that are far better than the 
Scythians, being mighty both by sea and land. Hear, therefore, into 
what danger thou art moving. Thou wilt bridge over the Hellespont, 
and march into the land of Greece. Suppose that thou suffer defeat, 
whether it be by sea or by land, or, haply, by both, for the men are 
valiant (and, indeed, what they can do we know full well, for Datis 
and Artaphernes, when they led a mighty host into Attica, the 

Athenians alone defeated). But suppose they get the mastery by sea 

only, and so, sailing to the Hellespont, break down the bridge. This 

surely, O King, would be a terrible thing. Nor is this thing that I 

say of my own devising. For thy father Darius bridged over the 

Thracian Bosphorus and the Danube, and so marched against the 

Seythians. And when the Scythians used all manner of entreaties 

to the Ionians, to whom, indeed, the King had entrusted the charge 

of the bridge, if Histiwus of Miletus had followed the judgment of 
the other lords of the Ionians in this, and had set himself against us, 
then had the power of the Persians been utterly destroyed. Surely 
it is a dreadful thing even to speak of, that the fortunes of the King 
should have rested upon the will of one man. Put away, therefore, 
O King, I beseech thee, this thy purpose to run without any need 
into this great danger, and hearken unto me. Break up this council, 
and think over this matter in thine heart, and afterwards declare 
unto us thy purpose ; and remember this also, that God smites with 
his thunder such creatures as are tall and stroug, passing by them 
that are smaller and weaker, and that it is on the tallest houses and 
trees that his bolts for the most part fall. For he is wont to bring 
down all high things. So otherwise a very great host is often put to 
flight by a few men, God sending upon it some storm or panic, for he 
will not suffer any but himself to have high thoughts. And as to 
thee, Mardonius, thou doest ill, speaking lightly against the Greeks, 
and persuading the King to head his army against them; for this 
thou manifestly wishest. God grant that thon succeed not in thy 
purpose! But if it must needs be that we march against the Greeks, 
then at the least let the King remain here safe at home. And let us 
make this wager between ourselves. Choose out for thyself such 
men as thou wilt have, and take with thee an army so great as thou 
desirest, and if things go as thou sayest that they will, according to 
the pleasure of the King, then let my children be slain, and I also 
with them. But if things go not so, then shall thy children be slain, 
and thou also with them, if indeed thou shalt ever come back. But 
if thou wilt not take this wager, and wilt still march against the 

Greeks, then am I sure that they who are left in this land will hear 

that Mardonius has perished, having first worked great harm to the 

Persians, and lies torn by dogs and birds in the land of the Athenians, 

or, it may be, of the Lacedzemonians, having so learned what manner 

of men they are against whom thou persuadest the King to make 
war,’ ”? 

That is finely given, but the passage is suppressed in which 
Artabanus declares the light opinion expressed by Mardonins 
of the Greeks to be a slander, and remarks that such slander, 
when it takes effect, is the most terrible of evils, since while 
there is one victim of the injustice, there are two who commit 
it,—both he who slanders the absent, and he who allows himself 
to be persuaded before he has examined accurately the grounds of 
the slander which he accepts fortruth. And again, in the conversa- 
tion between this same Artabanus and Xerxes at the Hellespont, 
Mr. Chureh abbreviates parts of the sayings of Xerxes himself 
which we should like to have had more fully, especially where 
Xerxes says, what we in modern times have so often had to 
rediscover for ourselves, that he who would take everything 
into consideration for and against any design, would never act 
at all; and that it is better for a man actually to suffer the half 
of the evils he might have anticipated, than to go through all 
possible sufferings in imagination, even though he escape them 
allin reality. These are the sort of touches which make the 
history of Herodotus resemble rather an epic than a history, 
and we would rather have lost a little of the incident, than have 
lost any of the colouring by which the incident is illuminated. 
Still more do we regret the loss of the beautiful story, narrated 
by Thersander after the battle of Plataea, of the Persian who 
lay with him on the same couch at the Theban banquet before 
the battle, and who assured him, with floods of tears, that of 
all the Persian army there would soon be but very few survivors, 
ending with the declaration that of all the pangs man can 
undergo, this is the most bitter,—that one who knows much, 
should be able to control nothing. 

Mr. Church has, however, taken care to preserve many of the 
quaint sayings of the historian himself, as, for instance, this 





very characteristically Greek saying, which is quite destitute of 
Christian humility :—“ The truth of these matters cannot cer- 
tainly be known. Yet so much may be affirmed without doubt, 
that if all men were to bring their own misdeeds into one place, 
as wishing to exchange them for the misdeeds of their neigh- 
bours, when they came to look close into the misdeeds of their 
neighbours, they would be right glad to carry back their own; ” 
and again, this sceptical remark on the Magian incantations, 
‘‘ For three days the storm endured. But the Magians offering 
victims and using incantations and doing sacrifices to Thetis and 
the nymphs of the sea, laid it on the fourth day, or, may be, it 
ceased of its own accord.” We will give one specimen of Mr. 
Church’s admirable rendering of Herodotus’s anecdotic style, for 
by that, perhaps even more than by his sagacious remarks, the 
youthful reader will remember his History, and it would be difficult 
to give a better short specimen than the account of Artemisia’s 
achievements in the battle of Salamis. Artemisia was of the 
city of Herodotus, and no doubt he takes genuine pleasure in 
chronicling her unscrupulous adroitness, as well as the credit 
she gained with Xerxes, in spite of the fact that in the war 
she had fought on the wrong side :— 

“ How the rest of the Greeks and of the barbarians behaved them- 
selves cannot be described, but of Artemisia of Halicarnassus this 
story is told. The fleet of the King being now in great confusion, it 
so chanced that the ship of Artemisia was pursued by an Athenian 
ship. And she, not being able to escape, for she was the nearest of 
all to the ships of the enemy, and had many of her own friends in front 
of her, devised this means of saving herself, and also accomplished 
it. She drave her ship against the ship of the lord of Calyndus, being 
one of the fleet of the King (whether she had a quarrel against this 
man, or the ship chanced to be in her way, is not known for 
certain), and had the good-fortune to sink it. And _ thus 
she gained a double gain. For when the captain of the 
Athenian ship saw what she did, judging that her ship was of 
the fleet of the Greeks, or that it had deserted from the King, 
he left pursuing her; and also, having done this ill-service to the 
Persians, yet she got the greatest glory from the King. For Xerxes, 
as he looked upon the battle, saw how her ship smote another. And 
one said to him, ‘O King, seest thou how bravely Queen Artemisia 
bears herself, sinking a ship of the enemies ?’ Then said the King, 
‘Was this verily the doing of Artemisia ? And they affirmed that it 
was, knowing the token of her ship; but the ship that was sunk they 
judged to be one of the Greeks. It so chanced, also, that her good- 
fortune might be complete, that not a man of the ship of Calyndus 
was left to tell the truth. As for Xerxes, he is reported to have 
said, ‘My men have become women, and my women have become 
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men. 


Mr. Church has added another to his great services to Classical 
literature, in this delightful story of one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Greeks, as it is told by the widest-minded and 
shrewdest of the old-world travellers and observers, 


A BASIL PLANT.* 
Miss Erne Coxon takes for the motto of her second novel one 
of the most striking sentences in Middlemareh, perhaps the one 
that gives the reader the truest measure of the meaning which 
the creator of the character of Rosamond attached to it. The 
sentence is,— He once called her his basil plant; and when 
she asked for an explanation, said that basil was a plant which 
had thriven wonderfully on a murdered man’s brains.” There 
is a depth of significance in this image respecting the nature of 
the woman, and an intensity of implied suffering on the part of 
the man, that almost startle the reader of the sombre history in 
which it occurs. It furnishes the young novelist who has 
chosen it with a theme susceptible of many-sided treatment, 
and one which she has developed well, though not in any very 
ambitious style. Miss Coxon’s Basil Plant reminds us of the 
mad dog which henceforth belongs equally to Goldsmith and 
Caldecott :— 
“The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died.” 

We are very glad that it is so, that the Basil Plant does not 
go on to the end thriving on the dead man’s brains, because 
Miss Coxon succeeds in doing a very difficult and unusual 
thing ; she makes us feel an interest in a man who is not 
strong, either really, or according to the ordinary novelist’s 
notion of strength. Roland Trench, the young artist who is 
to be preyed on by the beautiful, graceful Basil Plant, is a 
character so well drawn as to mark a very decided advance in 
the exercise of those powers which revealed their existence in 
Monsieur Love. He is attractive, clever, and natural; most of 
us know, and like, a bright young man of the Roland-Trenech 





* 4 Basil Plant: a Present-Day Slory. By Ethel Coxon, Author of ‘ Moncienr 
Love,” London: Richard Bentley, 
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pattern, and this particular one, who might have done great 
things, but does not, is a familiar type to many. 

“There is a picture,” says the writer, “in the National Gal- 
lery, which many of us know well,—the portrait of a young man 
with a pale face, a sensitive mouth, and sad, dark eyes, that 
look out mournfully through the dead years. Something wist- 
ful is in their gaze, as though the man pleaded dumbly for pity 
and sympathy, telling us that the facts of life were hard, and 
he too weak to fight against them....... Sad as this pic- 
ture is, there is another yet more sad, a second portrait of 
Andrea, also painted by his own hand in later years, and 
telling, only too plainly, the end. Life has proved too hard ; 
the task of being true to his nobler self has been beyond him.” 
Miss Coxon’s Andrea comes to a better end, because he ulti- 
mately marries the right woman. So much we may say, with- 
out risk of spoiling the reader’s interest in the events, but he 
has a good deal to suffer in the interval. The story, which is 
not a complicated one, is well told, and the general effect of it, 
produced by little touches of description, and bright, pertinent 
remarks, is, on the whole, very bright and pleasant, although 
the hero is crossed in love in the first chapter. It is senti- 
mental, but not in the least morbid, and we heartily like its 
tone, its spirit, and the purpose, which, without intruding 
it, without any sacrifice of the artistic character of the 
novel, it indicates. The luxurious life, the life of praise and 
petting, of society and self-indulgence, the life that is passed in 
esthetic drawing-rooms and the atmosphere of mutual admira- 
tion, is fatal to the higher aspirations and purposes of Art. 
Modern lInxury, even modern Dien-ctre, are antagonistic to 
them; the lovely woman who marries Roland 'l'rench, and 
plays, quite unconsciously, and adoring him all the time, the 
part of “ basil plant,” is antagonistic to them; the artist who 
just falls short of genius, misses by so far greatness. All this 
is admirably worked out, and in the meantime the girl 
who has refused Roland Trench, but who unconsciously 
loves him, reads aright that wasted life of his. Evelyn 
Goring is a very sweet character, less complex and _ less 
common than Gertrude Anley (the “basil plant’’), but, 
happily, within the experience of us all. A woman of cultivated 
mind, elevated soul, and entire unselfishness is not so rare, if 
our novel-writers would only believe it, as the heartless and 
brainless creatures whom they endow with boundless  fasci- 
nations, dréss up in gorgeous tea-gowns, and make to talk 
the “fast” patter of so-called “ society,” to the disedification 
of their young lady-readers, are plenty. We give Miss Coxon 
vreat credit for the delineation of Evelyn Goring; her hesita- 
tion, her inability to recognise the truth about her own feelings, 
her noble and successful struggle with them when she has recog- 
nised them, the strength of character which she gains from her 
great trial, her tenderness of conscience, her strict justice to- 
wards the poor, pretty butterfly (with a ten-thousand-hornet- 
like power of doing harm), who has unconsciously supplanted 
her ; her true, womanly conduct in every scene of this unex- 
aggerated history, testify to the author’s unusual judgment 
and self-restraint. She has the faculty, which so few writers 
possess, that of “seeing fair’ between her people. She 
is always the teller of the story, as impersonal as any 
raconteur from the time of the chronicler or chroniclers of 
the doings of Haroun Alraschid until now; she is not an ad- 
vocate. The beautiful girl, born and reared in an atmosphere 
of careless, soul-destroying luxury, who is to be the basil plant 
of the story, and thrive on Roland’s brain, to its diminution 
and detriment, is made charming; she acts after her kind. 
What would you have? The artist, who has many gifts, but 
not that of self-abnegating strength, is as attractive as he ought 
to be, to reconcile us to his winning the hearts of two such 
women as Gertrude and Evelyn, without our being permitted to 
feel any contempt for either; the minor persons in the story, 
and notably Mrs. Field (in whom it is easy to detect a portrait 
from life), are all drawn with a frank kindliness that is not 
common in the novels of the day. Here is a conversation, 
taken almost hap-hazard from those sprinkled about the book. 
[t occurs when Roland is a very “ rising ” painter, and when his 
beautiful wife is “in the vortex,” and especially renowned for 
her amateur acting. The speakers are Mr. Goring (the father 
of the right woman), and Mr. Breynton, a well-drawn per- 
sonage, an Art critic, and friend of Roland's :— 

“What do you think of Roland Trench’s pictures this year ’ said 
Mr. Goring. ‘1 don’t think they are like his work,’ answered Max. 
‘Poor ?—‘Jt isn’t what they are, so much as what they mean,”— 





‘ Well, here’s a grand opportunity for you. Tell him what you think.’ 
. + +. ‘I conldn’t do any good,’ said Max, with beautiful inconsist. 
ency. ‘What he is doing now is just what the public likes, and go 
does his wife.’ Goring looked sharply at his companion.— You 
think it’s she who is at the root of it ?’—‘I don’t think about it, 
said Breynton ; ‘you see it yourself as plainly as I do; it began 
almost from the first. Such a perfect wife,’ he went on, changing 
his tone, ‘so sympathetic to him; so proud of him; such a charming 
house; such delightful evenings! The whole thing makes me sick. 
That woman wil] be the death of the painter in him. Then one 
hears that ass, Dayrell, as I did the other day at the club, speaking 
of the “ perfection of union.””’ Here Max’s patience gave out, and 
his speech ended in a growl.—‘I never knew you observed it,’ 
said Goring. ‘But you should consider one thing; he might haye 
married a woman whose existence was centred in Mantegna, as 
a young lady informed me her’s was, the other day, and who would 
not have cared for him as his wife does. Affection and home-life are 
great things to any man, artist or not, and especially to Roland’— 
‘ Home life,’ repeated Breynton, contemptuously, ‘a precious deal of 
home life Roland has! She’s seldom at home, and since she’s taken 
up these confounded theatricals, he sees less of her than ever. “ At 
home!”’ that’s what his life consists of. ‘ Mrs. Trench at home, 
music.” “Mrs. Trench at home, dancing.” “ Mrs. Trench at home, 
Thursday evening, nine o’clock!’? Howis Roland to paint ? I wonder 
how he manages what he does.’—‘ He slaves at his work,’ said Goring; 
‘but I have fancied for some time his old pleasure in it does not help 
him.’—‘ How should it ?? Max sighed, weary of the subject.—‘ They 
are all the same,’ said Mr. Goring. ‘It’s very well to talk of a man 
giving hostages to fortune, but it depends what kind of soul and mind 
the hostage has. If aman marry such a woman as Caroline Blake, 
or better still, Jane Carlyle, it is well enough. But look at the 
painters round you, and see how they marry so soon as or before 
they have made their names. Then the old story begins ; big houses, 
artistic dresses, little dinners, large afternoons, two more pots in the 
swim. Mrs. Jones dines with Mrs. Brown, and sees that the Browns 
have a service of Powell glass for their table. The consequence is 
that Jones, who is overworked already, has to paint a pot-boiler to 
pay for a like set of Salviati glass, wherewith to shine down the 
Browns.’—‘ But all women aren’t like that,’ said Max. ‘Your 
daughter ?’—‘ No, nor was her mother before her,’ said Mr. Goring. 
‘I wonder what the young fellows of the present day would think of 
the first home of my wife and myself after our marriage. She 
married me against her people’s will, and we had not a penny beyond 
what I made to bless ourselves with. It was blessing ourselves, 
though, in that first-floor in Tottenham Street, where I made out our 
income with drawing lithos for fashion-plates, and she kept up my 
pluck. I remember now how she always wore a fresh white gown to 
meet me in, when I came home, after a long day’s sketching in the 
fields round Willesden. A couple of fools, and as happy as fools are. 
When better days came, she died. Better days ?—no, there are no 
better days than those.” 

Very bright, humorous, and caustic are the sketches of society 
in this pleasant book, always touched, too, by feeling. The 
Dalrymples, a prosperous artist and his second wife,—* not that 
one who had climbed the steep hill by his side, and believed in 
Dalrymple when nobody else did;” the esthetic and asinine 
Dayrell, the sketch of whom, being free from exaggera- 
tion, is as fresh and amusing as if Patience and The 
Colonel were not; and the right woman, Evelyn Goring, are 
all capitally drawn. We are sorry for Gertrude, when the basil 
plant has no more power to do its work, for she is a bright, 
sweet creature, quand-inéine, and a lady, for all her frivolity and 
vanity. This novel exhibits valuable qualities; conspicuous 
among them are self-restraint and good-taste. We havea good 
word to say for the binding of the book; a pretty drawing or. 
the cover of a basil plant in a pot, bearing a device from the 
* Dance of Death,” is a clever and appropriate design. We have 
a bad word to say for the printing; the text is disfigured by 
mistakes which are evidently not to be imputed to the author. 
Where the accents on French words (which she uses rather 
too freely) are not suppressed, they are misplaced. 

THE NEW EDITION OF POPE’S WORKS.* 
Nearty thirty years have passed away since an advertisement 
in the Quarterly Iteview announced a new edition of Pope’s 
works, under the editorship of John Wilson Croker and Peter 
Cunningham. The promised volumes never appeared, but con- 
siderable materials had been accumulated by Mr. Croker, which 
were placed in the hands of Mr. Elwin, when at a later period 
he accepted the responsibilities of editor. The late Mr. Dilke, 
who has done more to unravel the mysteries of Pope’s life than 
any critic of the poet, also placed his rich stores of information 
at My. Elwin’s disposal, and there seemed good ground for 
believing that the world would possess an edition of Pope worthy 
of the poet’s position in the literature of his country. The 
first volume appeared at the close of 1870, two more volumes 
were issued, if we remember rightly, in the spring of 1871, and 
a fourth in the summer of that year. There was then a long 





* The Works of Alevander Pope. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by the 
Rey. Whitwell Elwin and William John Courthope, M.A. London; Murray. 
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pause, and it was not until the winter of 1872 that another 
volume was announced. It was the last to be issued under Mr. 
Elwin’s supervision. Apparently, he had grown weary of a 
task upon which he had been engaged many years. It 
seemed as though he felt inclined, like Cornus, to “ curse 
wit and poetry and Pope,” as though he had become estranged 
entirely from his work, at the very time when he may be said 
to have reached the heart of it. It was assuredly no 
want of knowledge or of literary competence that stopped 
him in his task. Mr. Elwin’s familiarity with Pope and with the 
literature of the period was at once comprehensive and minute. 
He knew the man and his age, and wrote of both with the ease 
that comes from a perfect mastery of his subject. But unfor- 
tunately, he wrote with prejudice ; it was evident from the out- 
set that he cared little for his theme, that he detested Pope’s 
personal character, and had no profound admiration for his 
genius as a poet. Whether this were the cause of his retire- 
ment from the post of editor, we cannot say. The edition came 
to a stand-still, but no reason for the delay was publicly an- 
nounced. Month by month and year by year, students of Pope 
waited in expectation of volumes which failed to appear, and it 
was to be feared that the work so auspiciously commenced 
would stand upon our shelves imperfect. 

This fear is now removed. Mr. Courthope has taken up the 
task dropped from the weary hands of his predecessor, and his 
energy and zeal promise to bring it to a successful conclusion. 
The third volume of the poetry published under his super- 
intendence contains much of Pope’s finest work as a satirist, 
the four “ Moral Essays,” the far-famed “ Prologue to the Satires,” 
and the almost equally famous “ Imitations of Horace.’ These 
form the principal contents of the new volume, but the editor 
has seen fit to class with the “ Moral Essays” several Epistles 
that have been hitherto published among the miscellaneous 
pieces, to change in one instance the order of the “ Imita- 
tions,’ and to group with them two poems written, or 
attempted to be written, in the familiar style of Swift, and 
also the “Ode to Venus.” These are, we think, unworthy 
of the place they now occupy. Interesting as the efforts 
of a poet and a wit, they scarcely deserve to be classed 
with poems upon which Pope may be said to have staked his 
reputation as a satirist. Mr. Courthope is, indeed, too prone to 
make questionable alterations. In the ‘ Moral Essays,” the 
second epistle, hitherto headed “ To a Lady,” is now addressed 
—as, in fact, no doubt it was—“ T'o Martha Blount ;” and the 
second epistle of the second book of Horace has the name of 
“ Colonel Cotterell” attached to it throughout, as if that title 
had been given by the poet. It is an uncertain heading, at 
the best, for as the editor shows, Warton is the only authority 
for the name; and he also frankly admits that Warton’s ex- 
planatory note on the subject “ must be wrong, either altogether 
or in part.” These are venial faults, but we hold that they are 
faults, since an editor should be chary of making changes even 
in trivial points, unless there be a strong and reasonable 
ground for so doing. And here, while noticing some slight de- 
fects that have struck us on examining the volume, we may 
observe that Mr. Courthope’s illustrative notes are always 
sensible and satisfactory, but that when he gives a literary 
criticism of the text, his opinion is sometimes fairly open to 
dispute. We may be wrong, of course, but we venture to think 
that few readers familiar with Pope will agree with the asser- 
tion that nowhere is his “ exquisite selection and composition of 
words more conspicuous ” than in the familiar lines with which 
he introduces his characters of women :— 

“ Come, then, the colours and the ground prepare ! 

Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air; 

Choose a firm cloud, before it fall, and in it 

Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of this minute.” 
And it is almost with a smile we read the judgment pronounced 
on the “Ode to Venus,” which it is said deserves, for light- 
ness of touch, to be classed with the “ Rape of the Lock.” 
No doubt, Pope is more fortunate in this ode than in some of his 
attempts at lyrical measures, but the lightness of touch is just 
what we fail to find. There is ingenuity in the ode, but it is 
the ingenuity of a poet who undertakes to write a lyric without 
an ear for music, and to move gracefully in a measure over 
which he has no command. There is, we think, no poet of 
Pope’s standing so utterly deficient in the spontaneity and easy 
grace, the consummate art which resembles nature, and the 
delicate sense of melody, that are among the supreme gifts of 
the lyrist. Pope has a charming ease of his own, and one can 
imagine with what a hearty zest it would have been appreciated 





by Horace, but it is not the ease that delights us in the lyrics of 
the Sabine poet; for Horace knew how to sing, and Pope has no 
voice for song. 

In an introduction to the “ Moral Essays and Satires,” Mr. 
Courthope reviews Pope’s purpose and position as a satirist. 
In the main, he adopts the view held by Mr. Pattison. Pope’s 
satire is due to genuine feeling, but in many cases to a feel- 
ing that is utterly perverse. He means what he says, but his 
words are too often dictated by jealousy and spite. He never 
cares to attack vices in the abstract, but must link them to the 
characters of men and women with whom he is offended. “ His 
most pungent verses,” says Mr. Pattison, “can always be re- 
ferred back to some personal cause of offence,” and Mr. Court- 
hope, with equal justice, observes that “a large element of per- 
sonal or party feeling underlies his most solemn protestations of 
public spirit.” Pope was not hypocritical as a satirist, but he 
was immoral because he was unjust. At the same time, it can- 
not be denied that the venom of his verse adds largely to its in- 
terest, and that the more we know of the age, the more do we 
learn to admire the consummate art of the poet. How his 
satires enable us to read the man as well as the town life which 
he has depicted with such singularly vivid touches, is thus 
pointed out by Mr. Courthope :— 

“ Pope’s personality,” he writes, “is more visible in his verse than 
that of any other English poet. Read in connection with the story 
of his life, his bright and pointed satires enable us to track minutely, 
through all their intricate obscurity, the windings of his remarkable 
character. We see him distinctly in his several relations to his 
friends and his enemies, to his parents and the public. The magic 
of his art, which gives a kind of fascination to his daring literary 
frands, extends its influence alike over the greatest and humblest of 
those who came within the circle of his acquaintance, or on to the list 
of his enemies. It is easy to understand why Swift should have been 
so eager to be commemorated in one of his Epistles, and why poor 
Alderman Barber was ready to pay a small fortune for a compliment 
in a couplet, since even at this day he contrives to raise a certain in- 
terest in Ralph, Welsted, and Concanen, ‘the grubs and straws and 
worms’ who have been preserved in the ‘amber’ of his verse.” 
This is true in the main, but it is surely an exaggeration to say 
that we are able “to track minutely through all their intricate 
obscurity the windings of his remarkable character,” for this 
is what no reader and no critic has ever yet succeeded in doing. 

We learn, no doubt, from his poetry a great deal about Pope ; 
but the more our acquaintance grows, the more diffident do we 
become as to our knowledge of his personal character. It may 
be true that “in his poetry we are in contact with the nature 
of the man himself,” for all poetry possessing vital force must 
to some extent express the heart of its creator. Pope’s character, 
however, is, as the editor observes elsewhere, “ remarkably 
complex.” He is “a contradiction still.” We happen to know, 
in many cases, that what he says is precisely what he does not 
mean; that when he draws his own portrait, the lines are fre- 
quently false, and that he liked nothing better than to put his 
readers on a wrong scent. And the perplexities felt by the 
biographer who wishes to convey an honest impression of Pope, 
are experienced also by the critic who desires to see the poet in 
his verse. Indeed, if, as Mr. Courthope admits, the obscurity of 
personal allusion becomes almost desperate in Pope, owing to 
his “ unconquerable propensity to mystification and intrigue,” 
it is scarcely reasonable to suppose that we shall be able, while 
baffled by these surface-difficulties, to achieve a task which is 
so much more arduous. Pope’s want of veracity and straight- 
forwardness was shared by his earliest commentator, Warburton, 
a man in whom ambition was stronger than principle, and 
whose learning was more showy than profound. His influence 
over Pope during the latter years of his life was far from being 
wholly for good. 'T'o him, the poet left the task of publishing the 
final and authoritative edition of his works ; and in undertaking 
it, he seems to have thought more of himself than of his 
friend. ‘ Warburton,” says Mr. Courthope, “ not only slurred 
over the explanation of difficult passages in Pope’s text, but to 
promote his interest, or to gratify his spite, he did not scruple 
to misrepresent the plain intention of his author, and to intro- 
duce into his notes irrelevant sarcasms of his own. Sucha 
perversion of his trust, of course, raises the further presumption 
that he may have tampered with the text itself, which we know 
differs in several important respects from all the editions pub- 
lished in Pope’s life-time.’ Mr. Courthope considers, there- 
fore, that Warburton’s edition should be approached with con- 
siderable caution. Warton, who succeeded him, was a far more 
honest man, and he possessed a knowledge and a love of poetry 
to which the Bishop of Gloucester could make no claim. But 
Warton, with his vast stores of knowledge, did not always know 
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how to apply them. He was careless, he was illogical, he was 
sometimes superficial, and his love of ease prevented probably 
the concentration of purpose and the judicious examination of 
authorities demanded from an editor of Pope. Bowles, a pupil 
of Warton, undertook the work in which his master at Win- 
chester had comparatively failed. He has been called the most 
poetical of Pope’s editors, and his name is familiar to readers 
who know nothing of his edition, owing to his controversy with 
Lord Byron. “His general view of the poet,” writes Mr. 
Courthope, “ was too much coloured with animosity,” a remark 
which may be applied with equal truth to the criticisms of Mr. 
Elwin. Roscoe, on the other hand, praises without discrimina- 
tion, and in order to exalt his hero, shuts his eyes to facts. He 
is Pope’s eulogist, not his critic. 

After briefly noticing his predecessors, Mr. Courthope 
comes to the conclusion that Pope has suffered more from 
his commentators than any other great satirical poet. It 
would seem, indeed, that their notes, instead of clearing 
the way for a modern editor, have served rather to obstruct it. 
Pope’s text is burdened with annotations, the greater number of 
which fail to make it clearer, and to sift these judiciously re- 
quires no small amount of critical acumen. Mr. Courthope’s 
hard task has been admirably accomplished. He writes 
with the decision of an editor whose opinion upon knotty 
points has been reached after careful investigation. He 
tells the reader all, or nearly all, that is requisite for a due 
understanding of the text, he has the art of compressing much 
information into a few lines, his command of literature is exten- 
sive, and he does not forget to act upon the opinion expressed 
in the Introduction, that an editor “ who makes any admissions 
to the moral disadvantage of the author of whose reputation 
he has become, in a sense, the trustee, is bound to vindicate 
more jealously his literary genius.” ‘This volume, the most 
important probably of the series, tests his skill as a commen- 
tator, for it contains several difficult questions which no editor 
of Pope can pass by without discussion. We do not think Mr. 
Courthope is always right,—in his elaborate discussion of the 
Atossa scandal, for instance, he fails, in our judgment, to make 
out his case,—but good-sense is the prominent feature of his 
criticism, and he has also enough of enthusiasm for his theme 
to treat it with animation. In the Introduction, he undertakes 
to do battle for Pope with a critic who is always shrewd, if not 
always generous. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s monograph on Pope, in 
English Men of Letters, is injured, in Mr. Courthope’s judg- 
ment, by an under-note of disparagement that runs through 
the volume. “The fact,” he writes, “strange as it seems, is 
that Mr. Stephen, whose own literary qualities are of a kind 
that peculiarly qualify him for appreciating Pope, has little 
sympathy with his author. He surveys the literature of the 
eighteenth century from the position of superiority, which 
critics of the nineteenth century have long imagined themselves 
entitled to occupy ; and he judges the poetry of Pope as a de- 
cided advocate of the Lake school, to which the former is in 
spirit so essentially opposed. Hence he often manages to con- 
vey to the reader, doubtless unintentionally, a very inadequate 
and even an erroneous impression as to the general character 
of Pope’s poetical style.” 

Mr. Stephen argues that Pope’s style was ina sense artificial, 
even in his own days, and that it grew up under the influence 
of foreign models, “not as the spontaneous outgrowth of a 
gradual development, and had, therefore, something mechanical 
and conscious, even when it flourished most vigorously.” “ It 
came in,” he adds, “ with the periwigs, to which it is so often 
compared, and, like the artificial head-gear, was an attempt to 
give a dignified or full-dress appearance to the average prosaic 
human being.” There is a measure of truth in this, and one 
naturally recalls what Wordsworth has said upon the subject, 
but Mr. Courthope shows with considerable force of argument 
that it is not the whole truth. Pope’s style may, he says, be 
marked to some extent “ by artifice and affectation,” but that in 
him which is characteristic and peculiar to himself, and which 
marks his extraordinary influence on the course of our litera- 
ture, is as certainly “the spontaneous growth of a gradual 
development, as it is a living force in the present day.” 'The 
controversy opened up by Mr. Courthope, if not altogether 
uninteresting, is out of place. It is fitting that he should dis- 


cuss the merits or demerits of Pope’s diction, for that is a topic 
of general interest for all students of poetry; but it is scarcely 
advisable to occupy several pages of an introductory notice to 
the “Moral Essays and Satires” in an attempt to controvert 








the judgment expressed by another critic. It is more to the 
purpose to dilate, as Mr. Courthope does with much ability, 
on the characteristics of Pope’s satire. Apart from the sound 
sense of his verse and the personal interest with which his satires 
abound, he considers that “the characteristic nature of his 
satires gives them a rare historical value :”’— 


“If Shakespeare and Milton are the representative poets of 
England after the Reformation, if Dryden reflects in his verse all the 
influences of the Restoration, Pope was no less surely the poetical 
spokesman of the Revolution of 1688. From his natural genius, as 
well as from the company he kept, he was well qualified to express 
the thoughts of an aristocracy which, after an age of unsettlement, 
had become the ruling power in the State, and which was bent on 
establishing authoritative social standards of morals, taste, and breed- 
ing. Of the society which grew out of the Revolution, we ourselves 
are the lineal descendants, and in Pope’s satires we find a bright 
reflection of the men and things whose influence helped to form the 
manners, habits, thoughts, and feelings which, however modified by 
circumstances, have lasted into our own epoch. He shows us the rise 
of Woman as a controlling power in society and politics ; the extension 
among the nobility of an Italian taste in painting and architecture ; 
the hatred felt by the Catholics for the monied middle-class, which 
was the backbone of the Revolution, the mainstay of Whiggery, and 
the bulwark of Protestantism. .... . Besides, we have suggestive 
glimpses of the interior of society at a time when St. James’s was 
the extreme West End of London, and old Burlington House was but 
just built. The ‘British youth’ appear at their diversions at 
White’s Chocolate House, Hockley-in-the-Hole, or Fig’s Academy. 
Complaints are heard from polite society of the degradation of the 
Stage, in consequence of the public passion for spectacles. The 
penniless ‘man of rhyme walks forth’ from the Mint, and the dealings 
of the ill-lodged bard of Drury Lane with his aristocratic or com- 
mercial patrons are exposed in the full light of pitiless ridicule. As 
we read, the society of the past rises before the imagination in its 
dramatic reality. The age in many respects may have had the 
defects of its poet, but, like him, it was not without generous qualities; 
it is at least full of human and historical interest, whether it be 
regarded as the period when the British Empire first began to rise, 
or as the aristocratic stage of English society, in which the realities 
of character displayed themselves with a frankness wanting in our 
own democratic times, when the individual is apt to disguise his 
natural impulses, in deference to public opinion.” 


The age is, no doubt, one full of interest to the sudent of 
history, and indirectly Pope helps to throw much light upon it. 
Unlike such poets as Burns and Blake, who speak directly to 
the heart, and whose imagination has its source in profound 
and passionate feeling, Pope appeals chiefly to the intellect 
nursed in a townatmosphere. He is the poet of wit, the master 
of literary artifice. If, like Paganini, he can play but upon one 
instrument, his skill in the use of that is exquisitely subtle, and 
Mr. Swinburne says truly that matched on his own ground he 
never has been, nor can be. 

The volume is a notable contribution to English literature, 
and the publisher is to be congratulated on the prospect of 
seeing before long the completion of a great work which, in spite 
of much cost and labour, seemed at one time likely to prove a 
failure. 





MISSING PROOFS.* 
Tuts, though certainly not one of those abiding works which 
are the outcome of deep, earnest thought, “taking root down- 
wards and bearing fruit upwards,” is, nevertheless, an averagely 
pleasing and readable specimen of the ephemeral class of novels 
which come into existence only to be quickly read and as 
quickly forgotten. The missing proofs from which the book 
takes its title are those of a secret marriage, in a case where the 
bridegroom had been unable to make up his mind exactly as to 
whether he really did wish to be married or not, and had there- 
fore tampered with the register, and kept the “ marriage-lines” 
in his own hands. It is a pity that the author has chosen for 
her plot so woefully hackneyed a subject, for it is now-a-days 
unreasonable to expect any one to be very keenly interested in 
that well-worn resource of novelists, however thrilling it may 
have once been in those remote ages when first it dawned 
upon the horizon of fiction as a new and brilliant idea. The 
jaded palate of a modern novel-reader craves the stimulus of 
something fresher than this. When a girl deceives her father 
and leaves him for a lover, it is doubtless a just retribution, 
and very likely to happen, that the latter will afterwards behave 
to her in the same way; but the theme is one which has been 
already written upon so often as to have lost all possible charm of 
novelty, and a story constructed upon that foundation cannot 
hope to escape appearing more or less stale. Nor is there in 
the work before us any great originality of treatment to redeem 
the conventional nature of the plot. The hero, Captain Dempster, 
is a character well known to novel-readers, being one of those 


* Missing Proofs. By M.C. Stirling. London: Messrs, Blackwood and Sons. 
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handsome, selfish, heartless, unprincipled, fine gentlemen who 
find much favour in the eyes of the other sex ; and who, though 
excessively indolent, are yet always prepared to go through 
an astonishing amount of bodily and mental exertion in order to 
attain any object on which they have set their hearts. One 
thing that seems an especial fault in the delineation of Dempster 
is the making him do what is not only wrong, but also con- 
trary to his own inclinations, lest he should chance to 
offend a rich aunt from whom he has expectations. This 
is out of keeping with his circumstances and disposition, 
as he is quite well off and independent, by no means a 
grasping or miserly man, and extremely self-indulgent. As 
for the heroine, she is loving, guileless, impulsive, provokingly 
destitute of ordinary worldly wisdom in all matters concerning 
her love, and far more submissive to the whims of the man she 
cares for than any real flesh-and-blood woman would ever, 
we believe, have been. She obeys him blindly and makes every- 
thing give way to her passion for him during the greater part of 
the story to such an extent as to cause her to be a sort of embodi- 
ment of “ Love will still be lord of all.” The power it had over 
her can be inferred from her having consented to deceive her 
father. For as the stronger a bar is, the more violent will be 
the force required to twist it out of shape; therefore, the de- 
ception she practised must have been a terrible outrage to a 
nature whose unusually high sense of honour and truthfulness 
is sufficiently proved by the rigid fidelity with which she kept 
a promise of secresy. 

Some of the minor characters are pleasant enough in a mild 
and sketchy way, especially Adjutant Loch and his wife, who 
are a thoroughly likeable couple, of whom we would willingly 
have seen more than the two or three glimpses that are 
vouchsafed of them. The fault of the author’s character- 
drawing is, we think, that she looks at her people too much 
from the outside, and fails to adopt their various separate 
individualities, and to feel herself to be in very truth 
the person she writes about, as any one must do who 
would so portray characters as to excite vivid sympathy 
with and interest in them. Several descriptions of places are 
nicely touched in; and the account of the heroine’s distracted 
wanderings about the streets of London when first she went 
there is very graphic, with no small details omitted that can 
help to complete the mental picture. The book is plaintive and 
graceful, rather than powerful; its merit is of a quiet and 
mediocre kind which is somewhat obscured by a good deal of 
improbability, and by things just missing going right (till the 
end, when a happy finish has to be brought about) in an 
irritating fashion which justifies the reader in feeling impatient. 

On two points the author especially needs a caution. One is 
that it seems inartistic, and produces nearly the effect of a 
second story, to introduce a lot of family history about the 
Lyndhavens so late in the day as almost half-way through the 
last volume. By the time people have reached that stage of 
the proceedings, they rejoice in thinking that they have already 
mastered all the wearisome details of family ins-and-outs that 
are necessary, and that they will not be called on to grapple with 
any more. And the other matter to which we would direct 
attention, is that it is highly unsatisfactory to represent people 
as receiving notes of such importance as to cause them to take 
desperate measures, and yet never to reveal the contents of the 
said notes. The reader’s legitimate curiosity is baulked, and he 
naturally feels aggrieved. Not to be able to compare motive 
and action together, and to judge for oneself as to how far a 
cause is adequate to the effect it produces, is often aggravating 
enough to # person of an inquiring turn of mind in real life; in 
a novel, it is simply intolerable! 

A HOLIDAY BOOK FOR CHILDREN.* 
Tne faculty that enables a writer to produce a really satisfac- 
tory book for children, a book at which the candid young folks 
will not look askance, tolerating it only for the sake of the pic- 
tures, and secretly wondering how big people can imagine they 
like that sort of thing, is very rare. As many “fine things” 
go to the composition of it as are needed for a good game of for- 
feits,—perception, sympathy, variety of mind, the power of put- 
ting oneself in the place of a child, understanding the finality 
and the unconventionality of its ideas, the limited extent of its 
horizon, and the crowd of images that occupy its field of vision, 
a true and sensitive recognition of the claims of sweet unreason- 
ableness, and—of the very first importance—a keen sense of 


* Holiday Time at Forest House. London: Marcus Ward and Co, 








humour. The ranks of successful writers for children are not 
likely ever to be overcrowded ; all accessions to them are events 
on which the time is to be congratulated, and it is with pleasure 
that makes one feel quite good, because it is so disinterested in 
oldsters, that we take note of Holiday Time at Forest House. 
This story must go straight to the hearts of children, for 
there is in it the true heart of childhood, and an absence of 
affectation or straining after effect of any kind that small 
readers may always be relied upon to appreciate. There is not 
a touch of preachiness, there is not a hint of “ moral,” there is 
not a slip from the sympathetic to the didactic to be found 
between its pretty blue covers. Almost any member of the 
happy party whose holiday-time doings it records might be 
the narrator of the history, except, perhaps, Sam, the factotum, 
or Ponty, the black kitten with blue eyes, whom little Jackey— 
a prince among five-year-olds—finds shivering on the grave of 
the dear, dead white cat, and regards as the ghost of that 
lamented animal ; so genuine is its actuality, so eager its spirit, 
so all-round its view of the case, and the parties to it. There is 
no unnecessary explanation of places and people. Forest House 
is the “ wide, wide world,” for Artie and Lilian and Jackey, and 
the young folks who read about them do not want to be any 
wiser than they. Artie and Lilian are the elders of the party, 
and there is a delightful touch of elder-sisterly staidness and soli- 
citude about Lilian, without the least stiffness. She is not a model 
child; but Artie is going to school, and with him she draws near 
that border over which he is about to step. Then there is a delight- 
ful “ grown-up,” one Archie, “a great friend of theirs,’ who 
persists in talking scrappy French to Lilian, and her im- 
patience, resentment, and British contempt for the Gallic 
tongue, lend a pleasant flavour of comedy to the story, and in- 
spire us with a confidence that Lilian and Archie will be 
married, in that fanciful future which big readers are forced to 
foresee, because they are distressingly wise, but which does not 
trouble little ones. The writer must be a close observer, or she 
would not have made the very happy hit which is the first 
of the story, when Archie has to draw strongly upon his 
courage, after it has been decided by Lilian that he is bound to 
tell Archie, the “ grown-up,” that his ghost-stories frighten 
him and little Jackey. Artie, having to choose between the 
fright that does not hurt his pride—the fear of ghosts—and the 
fright that does, and worked up to the right point by Lilian (as 
the grown-up immediately discerns), is a capital study of childish 
character, without being made to pose for it. Then there is 
Sam, introduced in a sentence like one of Mr. Blackmore's for 
pithy picturesqueness : “ Jackey was in the loft with old Sam, 
watching him grind gorse in a big machine. It made a great 
noise, and it was very funny and interesting secing the great, 
prickly gorse-bushes go in, and then come out so fine and soft 
that you might have laid a baby down on them.” If Sam be 
not a portrait, he is one of the happiest creations since George 
Eliot’s famous group held the immortal symposium at the 
Red Cow. ‘The conversation in the loft between Sam and little 
Jackey, who is deeply impressed by the incident of the black 
kitten that had so nearly fallen a victim to that un- 
founded scare of his which led to his leaving it to cold 
and hunger on the old cat’s grave, is extremely clever. We 
have not space to quote the whole; it “can’t be tasted ina 
sip,’ and we can only recommend it to the reader’s attention 
as a perfect example of puzzle-headed shrewdness and para- 
doxical oddity ; yet so cleverly is it managed, that it is never 
over little Jackey’s head, and the child’s own share in the con- 
versation is quite natural and easy. Sam is, on the whole, 
the master-piece of the book; he is not only so delightful him- 
self, with such true pathos, too, when a blunder of his involve. 
his master’s children in some danger and much discomfort, but 
his pleasant oddities brighten up the others. For instance, in 
a charming chapter called “ Present-buying,” Sam’s present 
is a terrible question, “ for he never used anything but a pocket- 
knife and a big comforter, and he already had many of both,” and 
at last a fur cap is suggested, “ though it was admitted that his 
old one (to which he was very much attached) must be stolen from 
him, to oblige him to use his Christmas present.” ‘Then there's 
Grizell, the shock-headed girl from the village, where there was 
never any fun, and who on being asked what they learned at school 
there, answers “larned eryin’ ;” there is Corran, such a dear, 
old, harmless dog, who deyelopes Jackey’s lovely little character. 
A charade is acted, in which the roles are distributed with 
highly comic effect, and a minuet is danced, which will, we 
believe, bring tears into all the eyes that read this book (except 
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the children’s) ; but above all, there is a little sermon, delivered 
to the children on Christmas Day, whose beauty, simplicity, 
and appropriateness cannot be too highly praised. Dr. 
Hayle’s sermon ought to be printed as a leaflet, and sent 
with their Christmas cards to all the children in the worid. 
And then the conversation in church between two dear little 
mites of girls about the “feets” that each had found in her 
plate the day before, in “a lickle box, viv a picker of a lickle 
girl on ze lid;” the comparisons they draw, and the bargains 
they make for future exchanges of “ feets,” and the artless con- 
fidence of one of the children respecting her method of eating 
the sweets, are delightful. “I put all mine in zegezzer,” says the 
mite, “ all ze vite lickle vons, zoo know; but von little von sipped 
out of ze corner of my moufe, and wented zite into a cack in 
ze foor in ze nursey, but I gotted it out viv a pin and eated it.” 
The beloved Aunt Dora, too, what a convincing portrait hers is,! 
How admirably the author says, “No one who has not had 
such an aunt can enter into the feelings of a family that has!” 
The acting of a play isin the holidays’ programme; it is an 
Trish play, and Jackey, as “ pig,” distinguishes himself. This 
is very amusing ; but the author has not got her Irish dialect 
quite right. ‘ Mither” is Scotch; Irish people never drop their 
h’s, and out of Mr. Boucicault’s plays they never say “ slape,” 
“kape,” or “belave.”’ The vowel combinations which they 
do mispronounce are ea and ei, asin “leave” and “ deceive ;” 
these they make “lave” and “desave;” but ee and ie, as, for 
instance, in “weep” and “believe,” are never misused. The 
only English writer who thoroughly masters and never forgets 
these distinctions is Mr. Thackeray. 

Closely allied with the ready and rippling humour of this 
story—humour so fairly and honestly used, that the writer 
never has the air of uttering asides for the benefit of the oldsters, 
or of ever so lightly ridiculing the little ones (a thing which 
they justly hate and resent)—is very true and simple pathos. 
We find the two in almost every part of the story, but they 
are at their best in chapter xvi., in a serio-comic talk between 
Jackey and a “ Bobby.” We heartily wish we had space to 
give it here, but it would be unjust to curtail the dialogue that 
changed Jackey’s mind in a surprising manner on the subject 
of the guardians of the public peace. We can only recommend 
it to the big and little readers of Holiday Time ut Forest House, 
and hope they will enjoy that and many another choice bit of 
this charming story as thoroughly as we have enjoyed them. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——==———— 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The Magazine of Art, 1881. (Cassell and Co.)—Nearly fifty full- 
page illustratious, and four or five times as many of a smaller size, 
together with a great variety of excellent reading about Art subjects 
of every kind, make this yearly volume a possession well worth 
having. Indeed, M. Lalauze’s etching, “ The Trio,” which serves for 
a frontispiece, of itself gives it no small value. Among the full-page 
illustrations, we may mention, “ Sunset on the Ooster Schelde,” after 
Professor Schipperus ; “ The Madness of Hugo van der Goes,” after 
M. Emile Wauters; and “The Old Clarendon Press, Oxford.’ Some 
of the smaller pictures are equally, if not more attractive. ‘ The 
Young Egyptian” is an excellent specimen of engraving, free from 
any use of illicit effects ; and some of the landscapes, as, e.g., ‘‘ Fine 
Weather”’ and “‘ The Lake in the Woods,” are charming. Among the 
articles are sketches of the life and works of artists living or re- 
cently deceased, notices of contemporary art, English and foreign 
(the reproduction of great works of Continental painters is one of the 
valuable features of the magazine), papers on the history of art, 
et multa alia. Two papers by Mr. Hawke on “ How Oxford was 
Built,” may be noticed as having a special interest. There are also~ 
some interesting and valuable papers on domestic applications of art. 
We do not know whether we do right in noticing among 
“Christmas Books” two volumes of so serious and substantial a kind 
as Messrs. Cassell give us in European lerns, by James Britten, and 
Cassell’s Natural History, by P. Martin Duncan, M.B., Vol. V. But 
we are accustomed to look for books of this kind at this season, for 
which, indeed, they possess the appropriateness of a handsome ap- 
“Foreign Ferns” is adorned with excellent ‘ coloured 
illustrations from nature,” executed by Mr. Blair, besides a number 
of woodcuts, explanatory of structure, localities, kc. Mr. Britten is 
known to be a master of his subject, and deals with it as fully and 
as ubly as was to be expected. At the same time, he shows consider- 
able literary power, and makes his descriptions interesting as well as 
scientifically accurate. The account of the maiden-hair fern (Adiantum 
Capillus Veneris) may be noted as an instance of this combination. 








pearance, 








Men who are fortunate enough to find it, where the ruthless zeal 

of collectors has not yet exterminated it (Mr. Britten preserves a 

judicious silence as to the localities which it still haunts), will look 

at its beautiful growth with increased interest, when they know that it 

has classical associations, and abounds both at the well of Egeria 

and at the fountain of Callirrhoe. An introduction supplies the reader 

with details about the structure and growth of the fern tribe, about 

the best methods to be followed in its cultivation, both in the open 

air and under glass, and about its economical uses. To these have 

been added a paper, for which Mr. Britten expresses his indebtedness 

to Mr. Carruthers, F.R.S., on “The Geological Distribution of Ferns.” 

—tThe fifth volume of Cassell’s Natural History concludes the 

subject of vertebrate animals with a description of “ Pisces,’ from 

the pen of Professor H. G. Seeley. This is followed by the section 

of the “ Invertebrates,” the introduction being written by the editor, 

and the two chapters on “Mollusca” and ‘“Tunicata” severally 

by Dr. H. Woodward, and that on ‘ Molluscoida’”’ by Miss Agnes 
Crane. To the third section of “ Insecta,” Mr. W. 8. Dallas supplies 

an introduction, writing also the chapter on “ Hymenoptera,” while 
Mr. H. W. Bates contributes the chapter on “ Coleoptera.” The illus- 

trations are numerous and good. In the interesting notice of the octo- 

pus, we see that Dr. Woodward, while rejecting the marvellous stories 
of the creature sinking ships, quotes a recent account from a Govern- 
ment diver at Melbourne, which proves how dangerous they sometimes 
are to swimmers and divers. The octopus in this instance was eight 
feet across. ‘I feel convinced,’ writes Mr. Smart, the diver, “that 
this fellow could have held down five or six men......I had the 
greatest struggle to get clear of it that I have ever had with any 
animal under water.” Worthies of the World, edited by H. W. 
Dulcken, Ph.D. (Ward, Lock, and Co.), is another volume of a 
serious character and solid value, with which it combines a 
popular and attractive form. It is “a series of Historical and 
Critical Sketches of the Lives, Actions, and Characters, of Great 
and Eminent Men, of All Countries and Times.” Its range includes 
the living as well as the dead. Indeed, we find them in a 
conjunction that sometimes strikes us as somewhat bizarre, as 
when Julius Casar is followed immediately by George Stephenson 
and John Wesley. The biographies would admit here and there of 
improvement. Errors that have been long since exposed some- 
times find a place in them: but they are readable, and on the whole 
trustworthy. The Vanity Fair Album. Nineteenth Series, 1881. 
(“Vanity Fair” Office.)—We have the usual assurance that in these 
sketches ‘Fancy plays no part; they are Facts, faithfully set down.” 
We can only say that it is quite obvious to any one who looks 
through the book that the artists have two ways of dealing with their 
subjects. Any defect or peculiarity of figure or face is made pro- 
minent to exaggeration, till the unfortunate victim sometimes becomes 
scarcely human in appearance. On the other hand, a handsome, well- 
proportioned person has justice done to him, and we cannot help think- 
ing, a shade more than justice, if his opinions are of the “right sort.” 
At the same time, we gladly admit that the volume is a very interest- 
ing one, as good as any of its predecessors, and that a more suitable 
object for a drawing-room table could not easily be found. For the 
mauvais quart Vheure before dinner it is simply invaluable-—— 
Shakesperian Tales in Verse. By Mrs. Valentine. (Warne and Co.)— 
There is a pretty picture, by way of frontispiece, of Stratford Church 
and of Shakespeare’s house ; there is a title-page, elegantly designed, 
and fairly well coloured, and there are some passable illustrations ; 
but more we cannot truthfully say for this book. This is a specimen 
of the verse in which Mrs. Valentine tells her tales :— 








“The merchant spake, ‘ My werthy son, 

Fairly the wager thou bast won ; 

And I have gained another ebild, 

Once tierce, now gentle, sweet, and mild! 

To her, in this same happy honr, 

I give a second wedding dower. 

Our friends will own, ’tis justly due 

To him who thus has Tamed a Shrew.’ ”’ 
And where is Lucio’s sly hint, “’Tis a wonder, by your leave, she will 
be tam’d so ?” The Major's Big-Talk Stories. By Francis Blake 
Crofton. (Warne and Co.)—The “ Major,” a noted hand with the 
long-bow, tells stories of his adventures to nephews and nieces, just 
a little touched with the prevailing scepticism of the day. Very 
amusing things they for the most part are, with their humorous 
This is a kind of fun of which no specimen 





American extravagance. 
can be shown; the reader must hear the Major himself recount.—— 
Harrison Weir's Pictures of Birds and Animals (Religious Tract 
Society) give us the characteristic drawing, having in this case the 
attraction of good colouring, which we expect from Mr. Harrison 
Weir’s pencil——The Children’s lriend (Seeley and Co.) is the 
quarterly issue of a well-known magazine for very young readers. 
——The Band of Mercy Advocate (Partridge and Co.) proposes to 
itself the special object of commending to the same readers gentle- 
ness and kindness to animals. We wish it all prosperity—— 
Autumnal Leaves. By Francis George Heath. With Twelve 
Coloured Plates, &c. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This charmingly illus- 
trated yolume will serve two good purposes,—it will delight many 
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eyes, as & Christmas book is bound to do, and it will show a great 
number of readers how much there is of exquisite beauty in the 
form and colouring of the most familiar English trees, and how much 
there is to be said about our woods and lanes which is new and 
strange even to persons of high culture. Indeed, the ignorance of 
natural objects displayed by men who have had what is called 
a “learned education ”» ig sometimes portentous. They see 
everything, to quote Dryden’s phrase, “through the spectacles 
of books,’ and do not know how to use their eyes. Mr. 
Heath teaches them, in a pleasant fashion, how to do this, 
and his work will add a new pleasure to autumnal rambles 
in England. The earlier part of the book consists of an excursion 
round the New Forest, still one of the loveliest spots on the south 
coast, in spite of much spoliation and some painful disfigurement. 
The art of describing scenery is understood by few writers, and 
mere description, unless it be written by a master-hand, soon 
becomes wearisome. It is in Mr. Heath’s favour that he loves 
what he writes about; but if the reader does not care to follow 
every step of his course, he will come occasionally upon pas- 
sages of rather fine-writing, which may be skipped without 
much loss. The elaborate account of the leaves of autumn deserves 
to be read with care,’and the exquisite representations of them in 
colour cannot fail to instruct, as well as to delight. The illustrations 
are true to the life, and the author states his belief that this is “the 
first attempt ever made to reproduce in fac-simile—if that expression 
may be allowed—not merely the exquisite tinting, but the forms and 
venation of the most prominent and conspicuous of the leaves, 
whose dying splendour lights up with so much of brilliancy and 
beauty our autumnal hedges and woodlands.” A word of praise 
must be given, in conclusion, to the wood engravings of New Forest 
scenery, made by Mr. Frederick G. Short, a young and promising 
artist. Indeed, the volume does credit to all concerned in its pro- 
duction. 


The Afghan War, 1838-1842. From the Journal and Correspond- 
ence of the late Major-General Augustus Abbot, C.B. By Charles 
Rathbone Low, I.N., &c. (Richard Bentley and Son.)—Now that 
there is a reasonable hope, though by no means a certainty, that 
Afghan wars are among the nightmares of the past, we may calmly 
read this new account of what was, after all, the most exciting 
of them, prepared by Mr. Rathbone Low, from a journal and 
other papers entrusted to him by the family of the late Major- 
General Abbot. Augustus Abbot was the eldest of an English family 
of five, who gavethemselves to the service of the Company and the Crown 
in India. He was an excellent artillerist, and a gallant and high- 
spirited officer, who thoroughly deserved the eulogiums and more sub- 
tantial honours conferred upon him by Lord Ellenborough. He wasa 
captain at the time of the outbreak of the Afghan war, and he and his 
battery were of great and varied service during its course. This narra- 
tive, compiled from his various jottings, does not profess to vie with 
works like those of Kaye and Gleig. At the same time, it gives 
details, until now unpublished, of the expeditions to Pushoot and to 
the Zoormut and Shinwarree Valleys, and of the campaign in 
Kohistan. Abbot commanded, too, the artillery at Jellalabad during 
the memorable siege, and the account we have of the great action of 
April 7th, 1842, which broke up that investment, is the most graphic 
that has yet appeared. Mr. Low has made a skilful use of his mate- 
rials, although he writes sometimes with military fierceness. “ Speak 
gently, let not harsh words mar the good you might do here,’’ 
isone of those advices administered in childhood which militaires 
of the Wolseley school would do well to take to heart, before they 
begin to write, the more especially as they have generally something 
admirable to say, which it would, nevertheless, require the persuasive- 
ness of a Cobden to carry to the homes of privilege and pipeclay. 


Gladstone and his Contemporaries. By Thomas Archer. Vol. I. 
(Blackie and Son.)—In these volumes, of which we have now the 
first of four before us, Mr. Archer “ proposes to recount the wonder- 
ful story of the half-century.” An introductory chapter gives a 
sketch of the reign of George IV., and the book itself may be said to 
begin with the accession of King William in 1830, the public life of 
Mr. Gladstone having commenced with his return for Newark, 
then under the influence of a strong Tory, the Duke of Newcastle, in 
the following year. The period of time included in this first volume 
is the fifteen years 1830-1845. Mr. Gladstone himself is not, of 
course, a prominent figure, though we hear all that has to be told of 
this period of his career. On the other hand, we have sketches 
of a great number of personages, more or less distinguished: 
sketches which Mr. Archer draws with vigour, and always 
contrives to make entertaining, though sometimes, we may 
venture to suggest, he raises a laugh against himself, as, for 
instance, when we read of Bentham that “he played the violin when 
young, but despised poetry.’’ The great difficulty of fairness in poli- 
tical matters has been well surmounted. Mr. Archer is obviously a 
Liberal, but he deals an even-handed justice. In his views of social 
matters and his congratulations on the progress of mankind, he 8, we 





venture to say, a little optimistic:—‘“ A newspaper like the John 
Bull of these times would not be possible.” We take it, there are 
very fashionable and successful papers which are worse. And is 
there any change for the better in the taste which prefers La Fille 
de Madame Angot to Black-eyed Susan? However,’ optimism is a 
fault on the right side. A pessimistic view of the half-century would 
be quite unbearable reading. By the way, has Mr. Archer any 
authority for ‘‘ egoistic” as a substantive? We look forward with 
interest to the volume in which Mr. Gladstone will figure as the 
greatest of “contemporaries.” Meanwhile, each volume, as it 
appears, should have an index. 


Every-day Life in Our Public Schools. Sketched by Head Scholars. 
Edited by C. E. Pascoe. (Griffith and Farran.)—We have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with this book, if we remember what may fairly be 
expected ‘rom it. These scholars, past and present, tell us what 
comes or has come within the range of their observation, and so far 
are quite honest and competent witnesses. To suppose them capable 
of judging in any comprehensive way of the real condition of the 
schools which they severally describe, would be absurd. To each, his 
own Alma Mater is dear. How should it be otherwise? He has 
climbed to the position of privilege ; and by all accounts, this position 
is one of the pleasantest which human life has to offer. As a lively, 
agreeable account of the outside of things, of play, and in a less degree 
of work, these descriptions are excellent. We may go further than 
this. It is not impossible now and then to read between the lines, 
and draw inferences which the writer did not probably intend. Mr. 
Pascoe has prefixed to each account a well arranged historical 
introduction. These chapters are necessarily brief, and sometimes, 
we think, suggest erroneous notions, but on the whole they may be 
accepted as satisfactory. We must except, however, the accounts of 
Merchant Taylors’ and of Christ’s Hospital. There is much that 
might be said about the management of these two schools which 
would not have the same optimist tone which the editor employs. 
The privileges of the life-governors of Christ’s Hospital, for instance,. 
admit, to say the least, of being regarded from a very different point 
of view. 

The Art of Marbling, as applied to paper, book-edges, &c., by C. W. 
Woolnough. (Bell and Sons.)—A practical manual, which should find 
a place in every book-binder’s workroom. It should also prove usc- 
ful to librarians and possessors of libraries. As it gives practical 
instructions how to produce the patterns of which it gives illustrations, 
it forms a fitting adjunct and companion to Zachnsdorf’s “ Art of 
Book-binding,” and Cundall’s work on “ Book-binding, Ancient and 
Modern,” excellent books issued by the same publishers. 


Among the multitude of reading-books that compete for favour, 
we must single out for notice British Rule in India, by the Rev. Sir 
George W. Cox, M.A. (Longmans.) It deals well with a well-chosen 
subject. Nothing could be more desirable than to create something of 
a true Imperial feeling in young English folk. It must give a cer- 
tain dignity to their thoughts, if they can realise at all what Englan 1's 
share in the world is. Such books as this, putting the thing in a 
sensible way, help forward the work. 


A Digest of the Law of Libel and Slander. By W. B. Odgers, M.A. 
LL.D. (Stevens and Sons.)—In this digest not only has every reported 
case decided in England or Ireland during the last fifteen years 
been noticed—so, at least, the author believes—but Canadian and 
Australian decisions have also been quoted, whenever the English law 
was doubtful or silent on the point. The record has been brought 
down to the early part of January last. 


Noveis.—Sopny ; or, the Adventures of a Savage. By Violet Fane. 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The “savage” is the daughter of 
an enthusiast, Francis St. Clair, who has married a gipsy girl, and 
who, after her death, devotes his life to the furtherance of a grand 
scheme, which is to upset the established order of things, and to 
found a new one. Mr. St. Clair and his daughter are near neighbours 
of Mr. St. Clair the elder, a man as formal and conservative as bis 
younger brother is revolutionary. He has a son, who is brought up 
by clockwork; and there is a very amusing contrast between the 
processes, and their results, followed in the two homes. Out of this 
we get some very good chapters; but we cannot say so much for the 
story, when it developes into a regular novel. There is, in the first 
place, far too much of it. Whole chapters might have been re- 
trenched with advantage. The extremely disagreeable description 
of life in the girls’ school at Brighton, for instance, might have 
been omitted with advantage. The Rev. Mr. Carver, with his 
Aztec dwarfs, could also have been spared. In fact, when we once get 
to speculating on what we could have very well done without, it is 
not easy to find a limit. Some obstacle was necessary to disturb 
the smooth current of Sophy’s love, and the expedient ef turning 
Francis St. Clair first into an Italian peasant child and then into a 
marquis was as good as anything else. But this and some other 
necessary machinery allowed for, these three volumes might well 
have been contracted into one. And very much better they would 
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have been for the process. There is really good writing in them: 
some real pathos, and genuine humour. It is a pity that they should 
be half buried under a mass of words, which seem to have been in- 
tended to fill out the columns of a feuilleton. Of one excellent piece 
of fun we must give our readers the benefit :—“ The young people 
among [the Yezidis] who wish to be thought smart and eccentric 
begin, of course, as they do here, by going against all the 
established forms. But how are they to display their fashion- 
able wickedness? Not by breaking the Commandments of the 
English, but by keeping them; so that actually the unorthodox 
people and the dissipated young men among the Yezidis set about 
doing good, and scofling at the Spirit of Evil, and they refuse to go to 
devil-worship, and become what we should call quite virtuous...... 
Of course, however, they are looked upon by their clergy as the 
wicked people are looked upon here. ..... But they go on swag- 
gering in their lawless way whilst they are young, though when they 
get near their end they generally reform (as bad people do here), and 
become bloodthirsty devil-worshippers.” That is as good as Dean 
Swift. The Love that Loves Alway. By E. Owens Blackburne. 
(F. V. White and Co.)—This has, at least, the merit of being as slender 
a three-volume novel as we have ever seen. Unhappily, the matter 
is more than proportionately scanty. We have about three or four 
pairs of lovers. There are the usual cross-purposes and disappoint- 
ments. One young gentleman dies because his lady-love marries the 
Duke of Dampshire. The luckier hero, to whom the heroine is allotted, 
gets certainly more than he deserves, seeing that his first proceeding 
is to propose to an heiress, because his duns are pressing him. No 
vigour of style sets off this very indifferent matter. We may remark 
that it is not usual in society that there should be “three minutes of 
indecision’ while the guests at a dinner-party are choosing whom 
they shall take in. This is a small criticism, but it is appropriate to 
the book. The Braes of Yarrow. By Charles Gibbon. 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—We feel thankful to get away from the 
tedium of drawing-rooms into the fresher atmosphere to which Mr. 
Gibbon’s “romance” introduces us. The scene of the story is now 
at Edinburgh, now in the troubled land of the English Border ; the 
time is when the battle of Flodden Field has been newly fought: 
The story which these surroundings suggest is one that does not 
need criticism. It is sufficient that one can read it with an 
interest that does not flag. And for this, Mr. Gibbon provides 
with undoubted success. He keeps up an unfailing succession of 
surprises, battles, Jove-scenes, hair-breadth escapes, and all the 
familiar scenery of the historical romance. Whether the most 
vigorous constitution could have held out against the overpowering 
excitement of such a career as that of the hero of the Braes of 
Yarrow, we may doubt. His hair had at least half-a-dozen oppor- 
tunities of turning white in a single night. But this matters but 
little. A stirring story, in which the historical surroundings are 
sufficiently true to fact, is what Mr. Gibbon has proposed to himself, 
and has succeeded in writing.——Little Fisine, and Other Tales. By 
Katharine 8. Macquoid. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—It is always 
rather disappointing, when we have braced ourselves up to the reading 
of a three-volume novel, to find that we have to do with a number of 
short stories. We have no fault to find with these particular tales. 
They all show, more or less, the skill and grace of the author’s hand- 
They are slight, indeed, and, for the most part, have but little 
plot, and not much drawing of character; but then the work- 
manship is good, the tone wholesome and sound. Each, as 
we read it, leaves its impression distinctly as a real work 
of art. Mrs. Macquoid must beware of harrowing her readers’ 
feelings too much. To produce pathetic effects, without a trag- 
ical ending, is the triumph of the novelist’s skill. The public, 
too, learn to be shy of a writer who makes them unhappy, for 
this unhappiness is in many persons as surprisingly real as it 
seems to be wholly unreasonable. Bonnie Dunraven. By Victor 
O’Donovan Power. 2 vols. (Remington.)—Bonnie has her fortune 
told by an old crone, who divines in her tea-cup, just as Joseph 
Givined in his cup of silver. The fortune is of the usualkind. There 
is something dreadful threatening her, but she may possibly escape. 
The something dreadful is a villainous lover, who is anxious to run 
the usual career of the villain of fiction, and accomplish his destiny 
by committing bigamy and murder. The very peculiar law of chances 
which orders such matters in the region of fiction has brought the 
villain’s wife to Bonnie’s home, and events follow the desired course,— 
so far as the writer thinks fit. We cannot say that we found any 
interest in the story, but there are traces of better things in the 
writing. Another story, more distinctively Irish, is The Priest's 
jlessing. By Harriett Jay. (F. V. White).— Poor Patrick,” the hero, 
is connected with a secret society. Mr. O’Brien, a stranger, who 
has bought land, and seeks to farm it on new principles, falls under 
the ban of this society, and is murdered. Patrick does not commit 
the actual crime, but he is privy to it; and the end of the tragedy is 
that he goes to his death with the “ priest’s blessing,” sooner than 
give up the names of the guilty. Whatever individual priests may 














do, it is not true, we believe, to represent them as taking such a part 











as this. They hate the secret societies as much as the Castle hates 
Fenians. 

We have received from Messrs. Bentley and Son a copy of the 
sixpenny issue of the Ingoldsby Legends, ‘ People’s Edition,” contain- 
ing forty illustrations the originals of which were the productions of 
Cruickshank, Leech, and Tennie]. It is clearly printed in readable 
type, on good paper, the quality of the latter being such as to prevent 
the cuts “setting-off,” or marring the distinctness of the print on the 
opposite side. 

Of works on scientific, technical, and practical subjects, we have 
received the following :—The Theory of Equations, “ Dublin University 
Press Series,’ by W. S. Burnside, M.A., and A. W. Panton, M.A., 
(Longmans, London ; Hodges and Co., Dublin.) —Essays on Art and 
Archwology, by C. T. Newton, C.B. (Macmillan). A series of reprints 
of various dates, ranging over a period of thirty years.—The 
Philosophy of Carlyle, by EB. D. Mead (Triibner, London ; Mifflin and 
Co., Boston.) —Historical Catalogue of the Pictures in the Royal 
Collection at Hampton Court, by E. Law, B.A. (Bell and Sons.)— 
The Scientific Study of the Hindé Law, by J. H. Nelson, M.A. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—A History of Greek Sculpture, by A. 8S. Murray, of the 
British Museum (John Murray.) An illustrated narrative of the rise 
and progress of Greek sculpture from the earliest times down to the 
age of Pheidias.—Handbook of English and Foreign Copyright, by S, 
Jerrold (Chatto and Windus.)—The Practice of Banking, by J. 
Hutchinson (Effingham Wilson), being the first of a series of three 
volumes.—The Scot Abroad, by the late J. Hill Burton, D.C.L. 
(Blackwood and Sons). A new and cheaper edition of a valuable work 
which had been for some years out of print.—A Supplementary 
English Glossary, by T. L. O. Davies, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)— 
History of the Manors of Finagh and Coole, by the Earl of Belmore 
(Longmans, London; Thom, Dublin.)—Bulbs and Bulb-Culture, by 
T. D. Fish (Gill.)—Where to Find Ferns, by F. G. Heath (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The Management of Grass Land, by A. Rowland, 
edited by W. H. Ablett (Chapman and Hall.)—Gilbart on Banking 
(Belland Sons.) <A new edition, revised to the present date, by A. 
E. Michie, 2 vols.—Sketches of Debate in the First Senate of the United 
States, by W. Maclay (Sampson Low and Co.)—Kouwmiss, by G. I. 
Carrick (Blackwood and Sons.) A treatise on fermented mare’s milk, 
and its uses in the treatment of pulmonary consumption, &e.—Monaco 
as a Health Resort, by Dr. T. H. Pickering (McGee, Dublin.)—A 
Practical Guide for Inspectors of Nuisances, by I’. R. Wilson (Knight 
and Co.)—What to do in Cases of Poisoning, by W. Marrell, M.D. 
(Lewis.)—Central Government, by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. (Macmillan.) 
—On Chorea, by O. Sturges, M.D. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) —Speech 
for the Deaf, by A. A. Kinsey (Allen and Co.)—The Gold-fields in the 
South-East Wynaad, by S. Jennings (Chapman and Hall.)—1Walks 
Through the City of York, by R. Davies, F.S.A., edited by his widow 
(Chapman and Hall.) —Ludyate Hill, Past and Present (Griffith and 
Farran.) A gossiping, illustrated account of the history and the 
changes that have taken place in this great London highway.—Toy- 
making for Amateurs, by J. Lukin, B.A., illustrated (Gill.) 

Macazines, Erc.—We have reccived the following for December :— 
The Art Journal, the plate illustrations this month being by M. L. 
Meupes, P. F. Poole, and J. E. Millais.—Art and Letters.—The 
Magazine of Art.—No. 1 of a serial illustrated edition of Cities of the 
World (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin).—The American Art Review.— 
Decoration.—Men of Mark, containing photographs of Lord Aberdare, 
Hobart Pacha, and F. R. Pickersgill, R.A.—The Antiquary, which has 
a seasonable article on archaic Christmas customs.—Part 1 of the 
Bibliographer, a monthly journal devoted to book-lore (Elliot Stock). 
It is well got up, and tastefully painted in antique style.—Science 
Gossip.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—Belgravia, in which Mr. C. 
Gibbon’s story is concluded.—Tinsley’s Magazine, containing the 
closing chapters of Mr. Wilding’s story.—Tiine.—London Society.— 
Tenple Bar.—The Argosy, in which ‘Court Netherleigh”’ is con- 
cluded.—The Burlington. —The LEvpositor.—The Month.—Catholic 
Progress.—The Ivish Monthly.—The Theatre.—No. 1 of Amateur Work 
(Ward and Lock), the aim of which is intended to aid the 
growth and extension of technical education.—Cassell’s Magazine.— 
The Sunday Magazine, and its Christmas number.—The Sunday at 
Home.—The Leisure Hour.—Good Words.—Chambers’s Journal, in 
which Mr. Harwood’s story is concluded.—All the Year Round.— 
The Christmas number of the Quiver, entitled “ The Steadfast Aim.” 
—Our Littie Ones.—The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.—Part 9 of the 
Nelson and Sons’ publications.— 
Harper's Magazine, the opening article in which is devoted to an 
illustrated History of the Bernadoties.—The Atlantic Monthly. 


Dictiorary of Needlework.—T. 


The Album Renaissance, which has been sent us by Messrs. Marion 
and Co., hardly comes within the class of Art productions which we 
usually notice, its highly-illuminated margins presenting the ouly 
form of original art within its covers; while the literature is confined 
to astatement, which is undoubtedly true, that “ it combines strength 


with neatness.” It is, however, a goodly and handsome album. 








For Piflications of the Week, Sc., see page 1620. 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND & LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


BEING AN ASSOCIATION FOR MUTUAL ADVANTAGE 


Its Accumulated Funds and other Property belong exclusively to the Members, 
in whose interest the business is conducted, with the primary object of dealing equitably with all concerned. 
Every suggested improvement in Life Assurance has careful consideration, and when ascertained to be of 
advantage to the Members generally is recommended to them for adoption, with the result, that, although the 
Society was established nearly seventy years ago, when every assurance contract was surrounded by restric- 
tions, no Office at the present time offers more liberal conditions, and, in some respects, as in the treatment 


of lapsed Policies, its practice is exceptionally favourable. 


I. The whole Profits realised are divided among 
the Members in the form of additions to the sum assured, 
which, when vested, can be surrendered for present value 
in cash, or app'ied to reduce or extinguish premiums. 

EXAMPLES of the effect of Bonus Appirions to Poxtcres of 

£1000, in force at 3lst December 1880, taken at 35, as 
the average age at entry. 











Year of| Total Sum pay- | Year cf Total Sum pay-, Year of | Total Sum pay- 
Entry. | able Dec, 1880. |} Entry. able Dec. 1880. |, Entry. | able Dee, 1880. 
1824 |£2548 1410] 1854 £1508 11 7) 1870 |£1197 9 8 
1831 | 2309 311]/ 1858 ; 1413 5 1) 1872] 1158 3 0 
1838 | 202618 9]| 1862 | 1334 6 9) 1874] 1119 0 0 
1845 | 1767 8 8|| 1864 | 1303 111) 1876*| 1085 0 0 
1847 | 170219 7 || 1866 | 1272 O 9) 187s 1051 0 0 
1852 | 1561 0 5| 1868 | 123617 1. 1880" 1017 0 0| 





Such of the above sums as become claims before 31st December 1887 will be 
increased by £1:9s. per cent for each annual premium paid between Sist 
December 1880 and that date. Additions marked * are contingent on the lives 
assured surviving five years after date of assurance. 

II. The Surrender Values allowed by the 
Society, and the amounts of the “ Paid-up Policies,” 
or Policies free from premium payments, given in lieu of such 
values, are not arbitrary proportions of premiums paid, or of 
the sums assured, Lut each is the result of separate valuation, 
in which the circumstances of the assurance to be surrendered 
and the relation in which it stands to the other assurances 
are taken into account, and the interests of the retiring aud 
continuing Members are equitably adjusted, 

Examples of Surrender Values of Policicsof £1000 as at 31st 
Dee. last (1880) in relation to premiums paid ; and also of the 
amount of “ Paid-up Policy” allowed in licu of a cash value :— 














: Percentage, Aimour 

Duration Amount Surrender ; a | . 

Age at entry, of ofPremiums| value | v.,°! tes 
—— Policy. | paid. in Cash. | Fssorn Policy. 

| Policy issued | lyear £29 1 8 £10 | 33 p. et.| £25 
at Age 35,/ 5 ,, |145 8 4 84 58 ,, | 185 
at annual/10 ,, 290 16 § 185 63 4, | 375 
premium of /20 ,, (581 13 4 419 7 ., || 0 
£29:1:8. |30 ,, (872 10 of 744 /|85 ,, | 1070 
Policy issued| 1 ,, | 33 2 6 12 85 ., 27 
at Age 40,| 5 ,, | 165 12 6 98 |59 ,, 200 
at annual/10 ,, (331 5 Oo 212 | 64 ,, 400 
premium of|20 ,, 66210 0 477 |72 ,, | 745 
£33 :2:6. 80 , |993 15 O| 822 |83 ,, || 2105 











a surrender value from the outset ; that the proportion be- 





tween such values and the premiums paid increases rapidly 
with the endurance of the assurance ; and that, except in 
the case of newly effected assurances, the “ Paid-up Policy ” 
exceeds in amount the premiums paid, 


III. Premiums paid to the Society are never 
entirely forfeited. Notices are given of each premium 
falling due, and other steps are taken to prevent the lapsing 
of assurances, and to have such as lapse revived within the 
twelve months allowed for that purpose. When a lapsed 
assurance is not revived, and no application is made for the 
surrender value, the amount is passed to the eredit of the re- 
tiring member, and written intimation thereof is sent to him. 

2 


IV. Sums Assured are at present due Six 
Months after Death, but claimants have a right to re- 
quire earlier payment under deduction of interest at the fixed 
rate of 4 per cent per annum. As it appears that the repre- 
sentatives of Members are now in general ready for settle- 
ment earlier than when the present regulations were made, 
and that it would be convenient for them that the interval 
between death and payment should be reduced, the sanction 
of Parliament is about to be asked to an arrangement under 
which effect will be given to their wishes, 


V. Loans are granted on Security of Policies 
alone, for amounts nearly equal to their respective surrender 
values, without expense to the borrower, except in cases 
where the title to the policy has become complicated and 
legal assistance is necessary. 


VI. Foreign Travel and Residence.—Members, not 
being seafaring persons, may in time of peace voyage to and 
travel and reside in any part of Europe, Malta, Egypt, the 
Holy Land, the Canary Islands, Cape Colony, Natal, the 
Australasian Colonies, and in any part of the World (Asia 
excepted), North of 33° North Latitude, or South of 20° 
South Latitude, without license or payment of extra premium. 


VII. Policies become Indisputable when they attain 
five years’ standing, and are then freed from all restrictions as 
to travel and residence in any part of the world, aud of liability 
to pay extra premiums therefor, provided the Life Assured shall 
have attained thirty years of age, has not engaged in any mili- 
tary or seafaring occupation, and has not exceeded the above 
limits of travel and residence since the date of the Policy. 


TO SUCH EQUITABLE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SOCIETY’S AFFAIRS 


is mainly to’ be attributed its general acceptance with the public, whose preference is well marked by the 
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New Assurances annually effected with it throughout the United Kingdom having long largely exceeded in 
number and amount the New Assurances effected with any other Life Office in the same time and field. 


Annual Revenue exceeds £950,000. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £7,500,000. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.—A. DAY, Secretary. 
DUBLIN, 41 Westmoreland Street.—Josrru E. Purser, Pes. Seey. 


GLASGOW, 114 West George St.—J. G. C. Ciikynr, Res. Secy, 
MANCHESTER, Albert Square.—WaALTER Brown, Les. Secy. 
LIVERPOOL, 48 Castle Street.—ALrex. H. Wuyrr, Les. Seey, 
BIRMINGHAM, 12 Bennett's Hill.—G. A. Woopwann, Jes. Secy. 
HEAD OFFICE, 
9 St. ANDREW SQuaARE, EpINBURGH, 
December 1881. 


West-End Agency: 49 Pall Mall. 


LEEDS, 21 Park Row.—CuHArLes Puitip Gipson, Res. Secy. 
BRISTOL, 40 Corn Street.—Hvcu Rooney, Res. Secy. 
BELFAST, 2 High Street.—Joun Gray, Res. Secy. 

NEWCASTLE, 12 Grey Street.—JoHn ANDERSON, Res. Seer. 
NORWICH, 59 Prince of Wales Road.—Josrepn JuLer, Rvs. & 
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Aw H. TURNBULL, Manayer. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Seeretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—/7te Lists for the First Year 
Persons desirous of securing a full share of the 
should accordingly effect Assurances without de 


fj? 





f the New Septennium CLOSE on the 31st inst. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—_@——_ 
Adventures of a Brownie (The), new edition, 12170 .+....sse.seese0e (Macmillan) 46 
Aitken (M. H.), The Difficulties of the Soul, 12mo...... "(Hodder & Stonghton) 1/6 
Allen (G.), Vignettes from Nature, Cr BVO csccsseee.sssoeeevers (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Baker (Sir. R.), Meditations on the First Psalm, Cr BVO cooresceeres (OC. Higham) 6/6 
Barry (E. M.), Lectures on Architecture, royal 8V0..+.seereeee(Murray) 16/0 
Bertram Family (The), cr 8vo (Nelson) 3/6 
Bose (G.), A Compendium of Italian History, 4t0 ....0.sseeeee « +...(Longmans) 7/6 


(Lockwood) 8/6 
«(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
rench Man-of-War a 250 





Boy’s Own Book (The), long square 
Collins (W.), The Black Rob», cr 8v0 ....++.0.+ 
Cumming (C. F. G.), A Lady’s Cruise in a 
Daunt (A.), Three Trappers, 12mo (Nelson) 3/6 
Davis (G. E.), Practical Mier: scopy, 8 (Bogue) 7.6 
De Rance (C. E.), The Water Supply of “gngiand, BVO coscsccosevosceses — 240 
Dod (M. L.), Handbook of Cookery, 12mo.. +...(Nelson) 2/6 
Dodd (W.), French — for London Matriculation, ‘cr8vo ...... “(8 ewart) 2/6 
Faith and Unfaith, 3 vols.. .(Smith & Elder) 316 
Fawcett (H.), Free-trade and Protection, ‘3rd edition, imo... eseeee(Macmillan) 3/6 
Festus, Birthday Book, 12mo.. ees «.(Longman) 3/6 
Froude (J. A.), History of England, ‘hew “edition, Vol. ee ..(Longman) 3/6 
Gallery of Celebrated Landscapes of Switzerland, royal 8vo .... ..(Rothe) 63/0 
Gardiner (8. R.), Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I., 2 vols. 8v0 (Longman) 28/0 
Garland (T. C.), Leaves from My Log, er 8vo........ ARE EY (Wes. Conf. Office) 26 
Gibbon (C.), A Heart’s Problem, 2 vols. cr 8vo .. a Windus) 21/0 
Goddard (G.), Four Cats of the ‘Tippertons, cr 8v0.. ee : 20 
Grindon (L. H.), A Brief History of Lancashire, &e., “folio. iieans accent ley) 21/0 
Hamilton (V. M.), Scenes in Ceylon, folio (Chapman : “Ha 1) 42,0 
Hartshorn (H.), Principles and Practice of Medicine, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 126 
Hatt'e’s Mistake, by L. E. S., square.. : (Hunt) 16 
Havergal, Specimen G'asses ‘tor the King’ s Minstrels “(Home Words Office) 2/6 
Hillis (J. H.), Leprosy in British Guiana, roy 8V0 ............ ees (Churchill) 31 6 
Hobson (J.), Scripture Echoes in the Church Collects...(Home Words Office) 26 
Houston (Mrs.), The Silver Link, 3 vols. ....... ...(Hurst & Blackett) 316 
Jackson (C. C.), French Court and Society, 2 vols. | cr ‘By avebescoenee (Bentley) 24,0 
Johnston (T. B.), Patrick Hamilton, cr 8vo .... (Blackwooi) 590 
Jones (W. H.), Fasti Ecclesia, &c., if vol. 4to (Brown) 316 
aca | (B. E.), My Old Playground Revisited, cr 8vo...(Hurst & Blackett) 60 






































Kerr ( .), The Law and Practice as to Receivers, 8vo .(Maxwell) 9/0 
Lecky (8. T. 8.), Wrinkles in Navigation, 8vo seesee...(Philip) 150 
Lee (Vernon), Balcaro : Ess: ays on Sundry Sener ne ns .. ..(Satchell) 80 
Little Boy’s Own Bok (The), new edition, sort coe ...(Lockwood) 36 
Little Duke (The), 12mo .......++... oon ....(Maemillan) 46 
Living Painters of France and E gland, ke, “folio. ooo. ‘(Remington) 25 0 
Martin Luther, by J. H. Treadwell, er 8v0 sr ..(Marena Ward) 26 
Mears (W. P.), Schematic Auatomy, 8 oe soesveese@o@eevecesecovesecesocesooe (Bailligre) 7/6 
Merrill (8.), East of the Jordan, &6. ......cc0cccc....+s000--se0ececcccsccvoncccces| (Bentley) 160 


-»(Lockwood) 3 
(Tinsley) 316 
.(Bickers) 60 
(Macmillan) 450 
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pote? d Tales for Little Folk, sq ....00....00...000 
Middlemas (J.), Dandy: a Novel, 3 vols. 
Milton (J.), Poetical Works, 8y0 .. 
Nordenskiold (A. E.), The Voya e of the * ‘Vi ega’ pound Asia... 








Oliphant (L.), Land of Khemi, Up and Down the Nile, er 8v0 . .(Blackwood) 1 

Ottey (P.), Church Teaching, CE RE alas eae (National eed 16 
Owen (H.). Elementary Education Acts, 890 0.0.0... ce.cecee sees seeeeee eee Knight) 12/6 
Payn (J.), From Exile, cr 8¥0  ....sseseeees eocebonieseisenspvonneneel (Chatto & Windus) 36 
Pember (G. H.), Great Prophevies, 80 .........s2e.ceseeeee (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Proceedings of the (Ecumenical Council Methodist Conf, (Wes, Conf. Office) 5/0 
Quick (R. H.), Essentials of German, 12M0_ ...............cceceeeee econo (Longmans) 36 












Rainsford (M.), Straight Paths for Your Feet, 12mo 
Raleigh (A.), Records of his Life, by M. Raleigh, cr 8vo 
Ranney (A. is): Applied Anatomy, &c,, 8vo 


Sevceteaeee (Hoby) 2/6 
.(Black) 7/6 
...(Lewis) 20/0 


Ridley (M.), Our Captain, er 8vo . eed s (Shaw) 3/6 
Robinson (H. ), Sewage Disposal, er 8vo weeeeee (Spon) 5,0 
Roe (E. P.), Without a Home, 2 vols ..... Ward & Lock) 10/6 
Russell (P.), After this Life, cr 8vo ... wees (Mack) 1/6 
Searchfield (E.), Every-day Stories, 4to Longley) 3/6 
Shadbolt (3.), Moonbeam Tangle, cr 8V0 .........0+ sell & Co.) 6/0 


.(Longley) 26 
(Blackwood) 46 
..(Lewis) 21,0 


Silver and Gold ; Short Stories for Young and O 
Simpson (E B.), Dogs of Other Days, 12mo ... 
Smith (G. L.), Diseases of Infancy, &c., 8vo.. 








Smith (W. C.), Hilda among the Broken Gods, 3rd ed or ry 0. (Macmillan) 7/6 
Stanley (W. F.), Experimental Researches in the Motion of Fluids .. (Spon) 15/0 
Taylor (0. M.\, Story Of My Life, Cr SV0 ....0c..sccoveesscosescescoreosen (Black wood) 6/0 


Thorold (A.), The Gospel of Christ, TM ..1:00...ccesceccesieeseiscone ececees (Isbister) 46 
Torrens (W. M.), Reform of Proc edure in Parliament, er 8yo...(W. H. Allen) 60 
‘Trollope (A.), W hy Frau Frohmann Raised her Prices, 8vo ............(Isbister) 12/0 
Walford (C.), On the Number of Deaths from Accideut, er 8v0 .... (Stanford) 26 
Ward and Lock’s Letter-write:s’ Handbook, er 8vo...... aupinad (Ward & Lock) 2/6 
White (R. G.), England Without and Within, new ed., cr 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 106 
Whitman (W.), Leaves of Grass, cr 8vo (Bogue) 90 











Wilton (R.), Sungle: Ams, Rondeaux and Sonnets, 12mo "(Home Words Office) 26 
Winter (W. i" POPOORS CE UO), OF BIW siscsenvnscecnesvesecsonansctsotesessanstbune (Bogue) 50 
Wise (B. R.), Outlines of Jurisprudence, cr 8V0..............6..0008:- (J. Thornton) 50 
Wolfe (J. R.), Diseases and Injuries to the Eye, _ soceeesssceccecces (Churchill) 21:0 
Wormell (R.), Elementary Mechanics, 12M0_ ... 0008 (Groombridge) 40 
Young (R.), Contributions to New Revi ision, &e.. ...(Hodder & Stonghton) 66 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “*THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half. Quarterly. 
{ncluding postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... £1 8 6......014 3... oe 2 
Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, Se Pee 015 3...... 078 
Including postage to India, China, XO, «6 1 18 eee O16 38...... 08 2 








MRS. RAVEN’S “TEMPTATION, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL STORY, 
COMMENCES IN 


THE ARGOSY, FOR JANUARY. 


Ready on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 21st instant. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
THE ARGOS Y. 


CONTAINING THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


MRS. RAVENS TEMPTATION. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL STORY. 


A MYSTERY. 
By JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


With Illustrations by CHARLES W. WOOD. 
And Various Other Contributions. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


8 New Burlington Street, 


FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENs, 


H I N D LEY’S ahaa 15s per piece. 
CHINT ZES. 


, WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFs. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


| 
C. HINDLEY and SONs, 
| 290 to 294 424 OXFORD STREET, W. 





LIBERTY’S ART FABRICS (Regd.), 


IN ASSTHETIC COLOURS AND EASTERN DESIGNS, 
FOR 


FURNITURE CHINTZ, DRESS MATERIALS, &c. 
IN COTTON, WOOL, OR SILK. 
Prices from 1/- per yard. Patterns post free. 


LIBERTY AND CO., EASTERN ART STORES, 


218 and 220 REGENT STREET. 


Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 

the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
teeth ever made ; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 

Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row. 
| lands’ Odonto. 





ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 


APOLLINARIS. 


ia TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 





Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” 


s ‘The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
“LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
ee Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors ’V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
| “CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 


J A N O S | The fo of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
® | 


The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, S8.W. 


HUNYADI 


LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
‘as ail Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


PUBLISHED BY 
RICHARD BENTLEY 


AND SON. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1882. 


1. A Battroom REPENTANCE. 
Sociat Customs. 

My Sister GUINEVERE. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

Mrs. SHELLEY AT PISA. 

THE OPEN CHEST. 

Tue Story or Marre Dumont, A Farmer's DavGuter. By Lady Pollock. 
(Continued.) 

An ENGLISH SLAVE IN MADAGASCAR. 

Tue Freres. By Mrs. Alexander. (Continued.) 

A Visit TO VOLTAIRE, 

My Spare Bens. 

By Mrs. Parr. 


By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, (To be coutin:ed.) 


Sy Gobo 


SRN 


10. 


. Roary. (To be continued.) 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “The MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS.” 


The SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. Riddell, 


Author of “ George Geith,’’ &e. 3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of “‘ FAITHS and FASHIONS.” 


ZOE: a Girl of Genius. By Lady Violet 


GREVILLE, Author of “‘ Faiths and Fashions,”’ &c. 
Addition to Bentle 


y's | 
Favourite Novels. 


NO RELATIONS. By mater | 
Matot. New and Cheaper Edition, 
in 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 6s. | 


Addition to Bentiley’s 
Favourite Novels. 


| POLICY and PASSION. By 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of 
‘“*An Australian Heroine,” &e. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8yo0, price 6s, 


New New 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street. 


EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE’S 
een NEW-YEAR, and GREETING CARDS. 


““We are most pleased with the natural representations of floral grace and 
beauty.’’—Christian World, 

“ They carry off the palm for variety and excellence.’’—Christian Age. 

“*The Queen’s Pr inters take a foremost place; their cards are elaborately and 
artistically executed.’’—Sussex Daily News. 

‘ The general feature of the cards is one of delicac cy and refinement.’ 

a They | are, one and all, splendidly printed.’’—Duily Chronicle. 

“The demand must be great indeed to justify the production of such e'a»orate 
and expensive specimens as these.””—Muanchester Evening News, 





*—Scotsman, 





W. 





May be obta‘ned of all Booksellers and Stationers, 
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NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. : 
The SIXTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s; Cati- 
loge, 6d. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, 8.W. PR. 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS, 
The Twentieth WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till five. 
: ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secret ry. 
TPHE EUROPEAN (late “ New”) 
GALLERIES, 103 New Bond Street, 16 doors 
from Oxford Street. EXHIBITION of FIN E ART 
and DECORATIVE ART. Admission, inc!nding 
Catalogue, 1s. T. J. GULLICK, Director. 
eres COLLEGE. 
>SIDENT.—EARL GRANVILLE, K.. 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 
18th. Board, £46 63; tuition, from 13 to 18 guineas. 
—For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master ; or, W. KNOCKER, E:q., the Hon. 
Secretary. 
THARFE-DALE SCHOOL, near 
W Ben Rhydding, Leeds.—A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Preparation for 
Scholarship and other Examinations. Modern 
Languages, 








Natural Science. Splendid site. Refer- 
ences to Noblemen and Church Diznitaries, &c.— 
Apply to Rev. T. GRANGER HUTT, M.A., Sedbergh 
School, Yorks.—Entrance Scholarship Exam. in Jan. 


YERES, S. of FRANCE.—An 
Oxford M.A. and Barrister-at-Law (married), 
rienced and successful Tutor, residing in his 
own Villa, which is most beautifully and healthily 
situated, receives SIX PUPILS in delicate health. 
Special advantages for French Conversation.—W. 
HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres (Var), 
France. ny 

EIDELBERG.—Dr. KLOSE’S well- 

known SCHOOL, now conducted by Dr. 
KLOSE and the Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., St. 
John’s, Cambridge, First-class Classical Tripos, for- 
merly chief Modern Language Master at Clifton 
College, Author of a French Grammar for Public 
Schools; assisted by resident French and German 
Masters, and teachers from the University of Heidel- 
berg. A good Engiish Education, combined with 
thorough German and French. All lessons after the 
preparatory class given in either German or French. 
Preparation for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Civil 
Service; also for English Public Schools and Univer- 
sities. Terms: £15 per quarter for boys over 14, £13 
for boys under, holidays included. Dr. PERCIVAL, 
President of Trinity, Oxford, formerly Head Master 
of Clifton College, will answer inquiries ; or refer- 
ences may be made to the Dean of Westminster; 
Admiral Hire, Woolwich ; Lieutenant-Colonel Elles, 
34 Victoria Road, Kensington ; and General Stewart, 
Dinapore. 


tee FTON HIGH 
) GIRLS. 


President of the Council: 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vice-President : 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
Head Mistress—Miss WOODS. 


The FIRST TERM of 1882 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, January 21st. 

Application for admission should be made to the 
Honorary Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 
) Canynge Square, Clifton. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No. 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders, Pupils 
tee the High School.—For terms, apply to Mrs. 

GH. 


an ex 








SCHOOL FOR 


H 
Rerss AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
For the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction 
of the Students, surrounds the College, and is a mixed 
Farm of about 500 Acres. 

PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DukE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The R'ght Hon, the Ear or Ducts, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Fart BATHURST. 
>= ae Hon, Sir Micuakt E. Hicxs-Beacu, Bart., 


Lieut.-Col. R. Niet F. Krnascore, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. SoruEroN-Estcovrt, Esq., M.P. 
Amsrosz L. GopparD, Esq. 

Epwarp Bow y, Esq. 

WILu1aM Joun Epmonps, Esq. 

Major T. W. CHESTER Master, M P 

_ For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, 

_NEXT SESSION begins JANUARY 3st. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 

is s0 highly appreciated as a case of GRANT’S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be 
ordered of any Wine Merchant. Qucen’s Quality, as 
supplied to Her . 423 per dozen. Sportsman's 


Special Qualit 3 per dozen,—Manufacturer, T. 
GRANT, Detter Maid ti 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. 

vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 

from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Taienatibens 

eak Hair; Causes sprees, Whiskers, and 

Moustaches to grow ; and when used for Children 








It pre- 


forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and Lls. 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ey 





| 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 








TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq, Q.C., D.C.L. ie 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAK 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and fall information will be forwarded on 


eB A, NEWTON, Actuary andl Manager. 
ROBT. ROBERTS & CO’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 
12 lb AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1840. 


NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 
CAPITAL, £6,000,000. INVESTED FUNDS, £2,700,000. YEARLY REVENUE, £600,000. 








£250 £1,000 £500 
for Secured by Payment of for 
£6 5s. £ 2 5 £12 10s. 


Yearly, at age 31 next Birthday, 
by Ordinary Early Bonus Polic’es, payableone month after proof of death. TRAVELLING and RESIDENCE 
allowed in most parts of the Wor'd, from the ontset, and at end of three years, World-wide, 
free of charge ; Entitled to Rank for Bonns ; Indispatable through Errors or Omissions ; 
Liable only to reduction in amount on Non-payment of Premium. 
FIRE INSURANCE.—Almost all descriptions of Property Insured on the most favourable terms. 
CHIEF OFFICES. 
EDINBURGH—35 Sr. Anprew Square. | LONDON—3 Kine Witriam Street, E.C. 





NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


INSTITUTED 1808. 





CHIEF OFFICES. 

SURREY STREET, NORWICH. | 50 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

T. MUIR GRANT, Secretary. | C. BUNYON, M.A., Actuary. 
DISTRICT OFFICES. 


BIRMINGHAM—21 BENNETT’S HILL. LIVERPOOL—27 CASTLE STREET 
DUBLIN—3 PALACE STREET. MANCHESTER—1 CLARENCE STREET 
GLASGOW—135 BUCHANAN STREET. 

DIRECTORS. 


President—Sir THOMAS BEEVOR, Bart. 
Vice-Presidents—ROBERT FITCH, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S., and ARTHUR PRESTON, Esq. 
W. H. CLABURN, Esq. ALFRED MASTER, Eaq., F.R.C.S. 
GEORGE FORRESTER, Esq. PETER EADE, Esq., M.D. (Lond.), F.R.C.P., & 
I. B. COAKS, Esq. DONALD STEWARD, Esq. 
POLICIES ISSUED - Over 44,000 
CLAIMS PAID .... aes ,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND ... : Nearly £2,000,000 
BONUS YEAR, 1881. 
OLD SERIES.—A Reversionary Bonus was declared upon all Old-Series Policies in existence on the 
30th June, 1881, at the rate of £9 per cent. on the total Premiums paid under such Policies since their iss 
NEW SERIES.—A Cash Bonus of 24 per cent. on Premiums paid during the Quinquennium, con- 
vertible into a Reversionary Bonus, varying with the Ages, and averagicg £1 163 10d per cent. per annum 
on the Sums Assured for the five years, was declared on all Policies in the New Series in force ou the 
30th June. 








STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Lager Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY.—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients..——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—* A considerable profit is shown in their operations.".—-~CATHOLIC TIMES.—* The protits are 
practically indefinite." ——-STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—* Recommends itself as being both safe and 
lucrative.”"——-WORCESTER HERALD.—* No danger of the investor getting out of his depth."—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S. INFANTS 
AND 


F OO D INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, ard high!y nutritious.” 


FOR 


British Mepicat JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, aud invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
OF THE 


Fordingbridge, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE 


J. R. NEAVE and CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


England. 
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CHARTALINE BLANKETS AND~ QUILTS, 





WARM, LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP. 
Size, 3 ft. by 5 ft. .......00008 1s 6d per blanket. Size, 5ft. by 5ft. .......0006 2s 6d per blanket. 
» Sft. Gin. by 5ft....... ls 9d 3 oo “SSODySLE.......5000000 2s 1ld *» 
gp WEE, MYBO LE: se svrcecses 28) OA ” 99 SB TRE. sic. csenszce 33 5d yy 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Should any difficulty arise in purchasing these Blankets, Messrs. HENRY and CO. will forward, on 
receipt of a remittance, any of the above, carriage paid, to any Railway Station in England or Wales, on 
receipt of 3d per Blanket extra, or will pay carriage on Five Blankets to any Station in the United Kingdom. 


Price Lists of the Soft-Finish Blankets, Quilts, and Disinfecting Blankets, post free,on application to 
HENRY and CO., 12 Dantzic Street, Manchester. ‘ 


‘ees 


WILLS’ | WILLS’ 


“GEN. GARFIELD” NEW PRESSED CIGARETTES, 


| “GENERAL GARFIELD.” 
CIGARETTES. 














| Price 6d per Case of 10. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—‘‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.’’ 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STRERT, LONDON, W. 
NELSON'S 
LATIN, 


AND 


BEEF-T E A. 


SOLD BY GROCERS, &c. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


LL 





WHISKY. | 





GE S O U P S§S, 








CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. - 


LENT TERM, January 16th to April 1st. 

1. Hicuer Course FoR STUDENTS ABOVE 18 Years 
—Lectures will be given in Divinity by the Rey. J. 
Llewelyn Davies; in English Language and Litera. 
ture, by Prof. Morley ; in French Literature, by M 
Kastner; in English History, by the Rev. J. de Soyres : 
in Greek, by the Rev. A. W. Milroy; in Latin by 
Mr. J. W. Browne; in Mathematics, by the Rev. T. 
A. Cock; in Roman History, by Mr. A. Rankine; in 
Chemistry, by Mr. J. M. Thomson; in Geology and in 
Physiology, by Prof. Seeley; in Harmony, by Prof, 
Hullah; in Botany, by the Rev. G. Henslow; in 
Mental and Moral Science, by Mr. J. Sully. In this 
Course pupils are prepared for the B.A. Examination 
of the University of London. Fee for each Course of 
ten lectures, £1 Is. 

2. Four Years’ Course FOR STUDENTS ABOVE 14 
Yerars.—Class teaching and individual instruction 
are given by the Professors and Assistant-Teachers 
of the College. The Subjects include those of the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London. General fee, £8 8s or £10 10s a term; fee 
for a single weekly class, £1 6s 3d. 

3. ScHOOL FOR PUPILS OF FIVE YEARS AND pp. 
warps prepares for the College. Fee, from £4 4s to 
£8 8s a term. 

Boarders are received in houses very near the Col. 
lege by Miss Wood, 41 Harley Street ; Miss Knott, 19 
Queen Anne Street ; and Mrs. Russell, 23 Nottingham 
Place. Charge per single term at Miss Wood’s and 
Miss Knott’s, 22 guineas ; at Mrs. Russell’s, 16 guineas, 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for the FOUR 
YEARS’ COURSE is on THURSDAY, January 12th ; 
for the SCHOOL, on SATURDAY, January l4th. 

Applications for prospectuses to be addressed to the 
SECRETARY. 





THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND 


GLOBE 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 

Life and Annuity Fun .............ccssecescceees £3,174,302 
General Reserve & Fire Re-Insurance Fund 1,500,000 
The Total Invested Funds exceeding........ . 6,000, 
The Fire Income for 1880 alone was .. . 1,069,592 
The Total Income for the Year 1,564,009 

The magnitude of the Company’s Business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms, 

Total Claims Paid ................css000 we. £16,809,152 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policies effected in the new 
Participating Class (Table B), before the close of this 
year will participate for three years in the Division of 
Profits to be dec!ared for the term ending December 
31st, 1883. 

No Insurer is involved in the slightest liability of 


Partnership. 
OFFICES: 
LIvERPOOL, LonpoN, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, BRISTO!, 
Dus.in, GLascow, EpInBurGH, BIRMINGHAM, and 
NEWCASTLE. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Aunuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its agents.—Appli- 
cations for Agencies invited. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Lonpon Orrices.—CORNHILL and CHARING 

CROSS. 








A TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
—FIRE and LIFE. Established 1808.—92 
Cheapside, E.C. 
Forms of Proposal and further information on 
application to RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 








WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL COLDS 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, Jannary 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies eich bottle. 
Sore ManvuracturEeR—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomhard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RatLway ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 


£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 

IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Conpons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit aud Circalar 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full ——_ on 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880, 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 








The WINTER EXHIBITION at the GROSVENOR GALLERY will OPEN on the 31st 
DECEMBER NEXT, with a COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 


AND 


A COMPLETE COLLECTION 


of the Works of 


G. F. WATTS, RA. 


Forming the FIRST of a SERIES of ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITIONS 


the WORKS of the most 


ILLUSTRATING 


EMINENT LIVING PAINTERS. 








THE AMERICAN 





HENRY W. 


67 


In sie Silver Cases from £2 10s, and in 
from £8 8s. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


WALTHAM WATCHES ARE THE BEST 
TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


BEDFORD, 


REGENT STREET 
(Next door to St. James’s Hall), 
AGENT FOR THE COMPANY, 


Has the io Stock in England, including the PRIZE-MEDAL WATCHES 
PARIS, SYDNEY, PHILADELPHIA, and MELBOURNE. 


PSALMS and 


18-Carat Gold Cases, 
cloth, price 3s 6d. 





HEAL A N D 


SITTING-ROOM 


by post. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. | 


FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of Bedroom Furniture, with 600 Designs, sent free 


SON 


HE OLD 


Awoke In,” &e. 





than average ability ; 
are far from dull.’ 





EADING CASES for the 


Price 2s 6d each. 
A S E § for B FT 


Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


“SPECTATOR.” | 


L”® DON 


This Library contains 
various Languages. 


HRPRis @& 


“The author ship of this volume gives it a special interest. 
evidence of the strong devotional feeling which possessed the writer, evidence 
confirmed by those w hi o knew the man...... The 
in no common degree,’ "—Spectat or. 


JAMES Guanes and } Oo. 4 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. 


BY THE LATE ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. 


Creme! 8vo, cloth, price 33 6 


STRAY THOUGHTS from his NOTE- BOOKS. 


Edited by his Winow. 
**Stray Thoughts’ will find a ready weleoome among a large class of readers 
Most of the burning questions of theology are touched upon in it, and handled 
in the free and reverent spirit that characterised the well-nigh extinct school of 
* Broad-Church’ English aot “i 





—Academy. 
ew and Popular Edition. 


Ll TANIES, COUNSELS and 


COLLECTS, for DEVOUT PERSONS. Edited by his Wipow. Crown 8vo, 


It affords abundant 
prayers are fervent and beautiful 


London: KEGAN PAUL, ‘TRENCH, and CO., 1 1 Faternoster Square. 


Miss ALLDRIDGE’3 NEW NOVEL. 
ABBOT’S 


A.LprinGe, Author of * By Love and Law,” “Clare,” “The World She 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

© Bears unmistakable traces of thought and care; 
some of the scenes are sufficiently exciting, and most of them 
’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


ROAD: a Novel. By Lizzte 


in many respects it shows more 


Sand 14 Fleet Btrest, E.C. 


‘LIBRARY, “12 St. James's Square, London. 


Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. tie PRINCE of WALES. 
90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


Life Membership, £26. 
Reading- 
Prospectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








OLLEGE HOME! 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. | 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d per box. | 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS 


stomach and its troubles cause more dis- 
comfort and brivg more unhappiness than is 
commonly supposed. The thonsand ills that settle 
there may be prevented or dislodged by the judicious 
use of these purifying Pills, which act as a sure, 
gentle, anti-acid aperient, without annoying the 
nerves of the most susceptible or irritating the most 
delicate organisation. Holloway’s Pills will bestow 
comfort and confer relief on every headachy, 
dyspeptic, and sickly sufferer, whose tortures make 


him a burden to himself and a bugbear to his friends. | 


These Pills have long been the popular remedy for a 
weak stomach, for a disordered liver, or a paralysed 
digestion, which yield without difficulty to their 
regulating, purifying, and tonic qualit es. 


—The 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit, for their OLD IRISH WHISKY, by a Special 
Jury, after the fullest examination confirmed by a 
Government analysis. Quotations on application to 
DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Dis- 
tilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beau- 
fort Buildings, Strand, London, W. Cc. 


REMARKABLE, VERY RE MARKABL E 
INDEED, are the EFFE of 
AMPLOUGH’ SPYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 


| vigorating to the Constitation. Sold by Chemists, 
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ILLIAM Ss. BURTON’S 

PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 

The REAL NICKEL SILVER, _ introduced 

upwards of thirty-five years ago by WILLIAM S 

BURTON, when strongly silver-plated, cannot be 

distinguished from Silver. With ordinary usage, this 
quality will wear twenty years. 














| | 
ity, ongly Fi’dle or Bead or | King’s 
-_ uae Pe |OldSilvr, Thread. jor Shell. 
lg s. dj £ s.d| £ s.d 
12 Table Forks .............00..000+ 0.21 0} 250 
12 Table Spoons...... 021 0} 250 
12 Dessert Forks ... 01901N0 
12 Dessert Spoons... 01901110 
12 Tea Spoons ........0.....0eeeel 01001 20 


A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s; Tea 
Spoons, 12s. 











Cyr rare WARRANTED. 
W. S. BURTON. 

Handles Screwed or Rivetted. | Table Dessert Carv’rs 

Blades of the Finest Steel. |Knives Knives pr. pair 

s. d.s. a. | s. d. 

$}-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz..12 6 9 6/6 0 

do. GO. ...00r:0s000008.,, GO.) 10 612 016 6 

3§ do. do. tobalance... do..18 613 6|6 6 

4 do. do. do. do.|21 014 0,7 6 

4 do. do. do. do.\24 018 0,7 6 

4  do.fine do. do. do.|30 020 0 9 0 

4 do. do. do. do..33 023 0'9 0 

4 do. do. African ...... do. 40 032 018 6 
Samples at above rates post free. 

HRISTMAS PRESENTS in 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, &c. 
Biscuit Boxes.. Electro Silver, from 106 to £5 10s. 
Butter Coolers do. do. 6/0 to £3 3s. 
Cake Baskets.. do. do. 230 to £6 Os. 
Claret Jugs ... do. do. 180 to £4 8s. 
Entrée Dishes. Electro Silver, set of 
OUP — acesccene manne £5 10s. 
Cruet Frames. Electro Silver, from 120 to £10 10s. 
Dessert Knives Electro Silver, Ivory 


and Forks... — Handles ..........00+ 54 0 for 12 pairs 
Do. do. Do., do., Pearl 
Handies............... 78/0 for 12 pairs 


Fish Carvers... Electro Silver, in 


case, from............ 15,0 per pair, 


Meat Carvers, Ivory or Stag 
Steel, &c. .... Handles, in case, 
BOER. ncccsessccosevecse 25 0 per set. 
Fish Eating 
Knives and Electro Silver, per 
Forks ......... dozen pairs ......... 78.0. 
Flower & Fruit 
Stands ...... Electro Silver, from 36,0. 
Sugar Baskets Electro Silver, from 100 to 42/0. 
Teapots ......... Electro Silver from 150 to £5 5s. 
Toast Racks... Electro Silver, from 8/0 to 30,0. 
Cabinet (lock- 
up), Liquor 
Stands, 
lated, cut 
ottles (Pa- 
CT gh ae eee £4. 
Clocks, in 
great variety 
SOM ......005 . 7/6 to £30. 


Bronzes, Lamps, Inkstands, Silver-plated Nut- 
cracks, in cases, Salt-cellars, in cases, Dishes, with 
revolving covers, Ezg Frames, Serviette Rings, in 
cases, &c. 

Oak Cases, with Knives, Forks, Spoons, in com- 
plete sets. A great variety ready titted up. 

Doulton Ware, Hot-water Jugs, Biscuit Boxes, Salad 
Bowls. 

CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. 


V ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 


Furnishing Ironmonger, 88 (late 39), Oxford 


Street, W., &e. CATALOGUES, containing 859 
ILLUSTRATIONS, POST FREE. 
Ta, Bete oi sescienscrescciarveene .. 28 10d per gall. 


KEROSINE ditto, pure water bright ls 3d . 


ORKEY, PERSIAN, 
ND 


A 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and. CO, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 
| Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. First Award 


| and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


| 1881. —_— 
eee CARACAS COCOA. 


*“‘A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
| RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA } ** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST. 
ms 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A Christian Woman; being the 
LIFE of MADAME JULES MALLET, née 
OBERKAMPF. By MapamME DE WITT, née 
GuizoT. Translated by Mrs. H. N. GoopHarr. 
With a Preface by the AuTHor of ‘‘ JoHN 
Hairax.” 1 vol. small 8vo, 5s. 


My Old Playground Revisited ; 
a TOUR in ITALY in the SPRING of 1881. By 
Bensamin E. KENNEDY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 63. 


Our Holiday in the Hast. By 


Mrz. GrorGE SuMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. 
H. Sumner. Second and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, with Illustrations, 63. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Silver Link. By Mrs. 


Hovstovn, Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


Time and Chance. By Mrs. Tom 


Keir. Seconp Epirion. 3 vols. 


My Lord and My Lady. By Mrs. 


ForRESTER. THIRD EDITION. 3 vols. 


Miss Daisy Dimity. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Queenie,’’ &c. 3 vols. 








A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PRESENT. 
AUTUMNAL LEAVES. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 


With 12 Exquisitely-coloured Plates, showing 252 
Antumn Leaves, and 30 specially drawn Wovod 
Engravings of New Forest Scenery, & 

Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, special coloured Antumn- 
Leaf Cover, bound by Burn, gilt edges, price 14s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO., 
188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 

A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 

People. 10 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, £4 15s; half-calf, 
£6 63. 

The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 
Wood Engraving:, 39 Coloured Maps, and Index to 
17,000 incidentally mentioned subj cts. The Articles 
have undergone thorough revision, aud the informa- 
tion is brought up to the latest possible date. 


YCLOPADIA of ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. Edited by Ropert CHAMBERS, 
LL.D. Fourth Edition, Revised by R. CARRUTHERS, 
LL.D. With Illustrations, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, clotb, 
20s; half-calf, 27s, 


HE BOOK of 

A Repertory of Popular Antiquities, 

Lore, Curious Fugitive and Inedited Pieces, Curiosi- 

ties of Literature, Oddities of Human Life and 

Character, &c. Edited by Ropert CHamBeErs, LL.D. 

With Illustrations, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, 
£1 1s; half-calf, £1 10s. 


HE GALLERY of NATURE. 
A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through 
Creation. By the Rev. THomas MILNER, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. New and Revised Edition. Beautifully 
Tilustrated with Steel Plates, Star Maps, and Wood 
Engravings. 1 vol., cloth, 15s; half-calf, £1. 
W. and R. Cuamsers, London and Edinburgh 





DAYS. 
Folk- 





Price 23 6d. 7 
HE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. 
A Popular Essay. With Four Engravings. By 
Junivs ALTHAvS, M.D.—Also, PRACTICAL NOTES 
on MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. Price 2s 6d. 
London: Lonemans and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ie BEST POLICY : a Letter to the 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. By the Rey. 
CokER ADAMS, M.A., Rector of Seaham Toney, Nor- 
folk, and Fellow of New College, Oxford. Price 6d; 
post free, 7d. 
James ParKER and Co., 6 Southampton Street, 
Strand; and Tart and HopewELt, Rugby. 





Price 2d. 
OPULAR OPINION .and PARTY 
GOVERNMENT.—A Political Lecture delivered 
by CHARLES ANTHONY, Jun., Author of ‘“ Popular 
Sovereignty,” ‘ The Social and _ Political Dependence 
of Women,” &c., at Hereford, December 5th, 1881. 
NaTionaL Press AGeEncy, Limited, 13 White- 
friars Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 








gree at a DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d 

in the Shilling, or 25 to 75 per cent.—GILBERT 
and FIELD have just issued their Catalogue of Books, 
from the Published Prices of which they allow the 
above liberal Discount. Catalogues gratis and postage 
free.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, 





and 18 Gracechurch Street, London, E,C. 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND (0.’8 List. 


“The BEST of ALL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS for 
The BOY’S OWN BOOK. A Complete 


Encyclopsedia of Sports and Pastimes ; Ai i 
Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood ond You 
New Edition, for 1882, revised, and greatly 
enlarged, 734 pp., with upwards of 600 Illus- 
trations, 8s 6d, cloth (postage, 7d), 

““*The Boy’s Own Book’ is still the book whi 
English lads take most delight in,”"—Civit P me 
Gazette. 

Also, Abridged from the above. 
The LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK. Cloth, 3s 6a 
(postage, 4d.) 


MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. 
Forty Favourite Fairy Tales. Edited by Madame 
De CuaTeLAIN. With 200 Pictures, 3s 64, 
(Postage, 3d). 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
By Joun Timss, F.S.A, A Repertory of Ancient 
and Modern Domestic Manners, Laws, and 
Customs, Old English Pastimes, Ceremonies, &c., 
and Popular Errors, Notable Events, Curiosities 
of History and Science. New Edition, in 6 double 
vols., or 12 single vols., handsomely bound, 30s: 
or separately at 2s 6dor 53 per vol. (Detailed 
Lists post free on application.) 


TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. 
An entirely New Illustrated Edition, fcap. 8yo, 
1s, cloth, post free. 
‘* A story to which we assign a place immediately 
after Charles Dickens.”’—Literary Gazette. 





A 


SUNBEAM STORIES: a Selection of 
the Tales. By the Authoress of “A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam.” Illustrated by Absolon, 
Anelay, &c. In 4 vols., cloth elegant, price 14s ; 
each volume sold separately, price 3s 6d, post 
free. A suitable Christmas Present for a Sunday 
School or Village Library. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 
7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





Nearly ready, New Edition, with References. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s 6d; Turkey morocco, 203. 


HE GREEK TESTAMENT, with 
the Readings adopted by the Revisers. Edited 
by the Venerable Epwin Paumer, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Oxford. 
London: Henry Frowpe, Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, 7 Paternoster Row. 


MAc™ ILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

iN No. 267, for JANUARY, price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. es aaa Foot, By Julian Hawthorne. Chaps. 








bo 


. EnGiisH Cuurcu Courts AND PRIMITIVE RITUAL 
By the Rev. Edmund 8. Ffoulkes. 

3. Tue Lire oF RIcHARD COBDEN BY JOHN MorLey. 

By James Cotter Morison. 


4. More DIVERSIONS OF A PrpAGoauE. By J. H. 
Raven. 

5. CARLYLE’s Epinporeu Lirnr. By Professor David 
Masson. Part IIL. 


_ ss MACMILLAN and Co., London. see 
Every Friday, price 2d; post free, 2}d; yearly, post 


free, 10s 10d, 
| NOWLEDGE, for DECEMBER 
Action, by G. 


16th, contains :—Recent Studies of Volcanic 

F. dwell.—Dreams: Part II., by 
idward Clodd.—Betting and Mathematics, by the 
Editor.—Our Unbidden Guests, by Dr. Andrew 
Wilson, F.R.S.E.—Statistics of Suicide.—The De- 
stroyed Comet (Illustrated), by the Editor.—A Toad 
in a Hole, by Dr. Andrew Wilson.—Easy Lessons in 
Blow-pipe Chemistry (Illustrated), by Lieut.-Col. 
Ross.—Hints to Local Meteorological Observers.— 
Anecdotes of Dogs.—The Western Skies in December 
(Illustrated),—Correspondence: Editorial Letter; 
Jupiter; Denning’s Comet; The True Spirit of 
Science ; Weather Forecasts ; Elementary Electricity ; 
Names of Stars; Pasteur’s Plates of Genus; 
Donati’s Comets; ‘‘ Knowledge’’ and the Scientific 
Societies; Atmospheric Absorption and Terrestrial 
Radiation of Heat, &c.—Queries.—Replies to Queries. 
—Mathematics: The Witch of Agnesi.—Whist.— 
Answers to Correspondents, 

“Mr. Richard Proctor’s new mazazine, ‘ Know- 
ledge,’ promises to sati-fy a want which has been 
long felt.’’—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best con- 
forms to Matthew Arnold’s conception of a man of 
culture, in that he strives to humanise knowledge, 
to divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, and tech- 
nical, and to make it a source of happiness and 
brightness for all.” —Westminster Review, 

London: WrMAwn and Sons, 74, 75 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 


OGITATIONS in SMOKE 
EXHIBITIONS.—See the BUILDER (4d, by 
post 44}d)—Municipal Government, Paris—Views and 
Plan of Canning College, Lucknow ; Brighton Street 
Architecture; Bank at Blackpool; and Houses, 
Walmer—Barnacles—Olympia — Heilth Exhibition, 
Brighton—Steam Heating of Towns—Germany— 
Land Tenure, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO/’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, 4to, price Two Guineas. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
DESIGNED BY 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


The Work is printed in Colours on Hand-made Paper, and is 
Illustrated by Fifteen Full-page Water-colour Drawings, 
reproduced in the highest style of Chromo lithography. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, bound in half-parchment, price 21s. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being 


Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 
Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. Edited by Horace N. Pym, with a Portrait 
etched by Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


OUTLINES of NAVAL HYGIENE. By 


Joun D. Macponatp, M.D., F.R.S., Inspector-General R.N., Professor of 
Naval Hygiene, Army Medical School, Netley. 


Now ready, crown 80, 7s 6d. 


SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, The 


Gentleman Private. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 


Parn, Author of “‘ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
*¢¢ 4 Grape froma Thorn’ is a very interesting and well-written novel, and 
will add to the author’s well-deserved popularity.’”’-—-Court Circular. 


In the SPRINGTIME. By I. Henderson- 


Browne. 3 vola. post 8vo. 
“ Full of thought and power,—one of the very best works of fiction we have met 
with for some time.” —Court Journal. 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author of 


“Phyllis,” ‘Molly Bawn,’”’ “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(This day. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls, price 1s. 

MY DARLING’S RANSOM. The CHRIST S NUMBER 
of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. By RicuHarp Dow tina, Author of ‘‘ High- 
Water Mark’ (Christmas Number of ‘Tinsley’s Magazine” for 1880). 
Numerous Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

** Exactly the story for a winter’s evening.”—Daily Telegraph. 





This day, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Twelve Coloured Illustrations. 
A NEW WORK on COACHES and COACHING, by the AUTHOR of “‘ The 
SILVER GREYHOUND.” i 
ROAD SCRAPINGS. By Martin E. Haworth, late Captain 
60th Rifles, Queen’s Foreign Service Messenger, M.F.H., Author of the 
“Silver Greyhound,” 


NEW WORK of TRAVEL by the AUTHOR of “SIX MONTHS in MECCAH.” 
MY JOURNEY to MEDINAH: Describing a Pilgrimage 


performed by the Author, disguised as a Mahommedan. By Joun F. KEANE, 
‘ Author of ‘Six Months in Meccah.”’ In1 vol. demy 8vo, price 103 6d, 
A marvellous book.’’—World. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
DANDY. By Jean Middlemass, Author of ‘‘Sackcloth and 


Broadcloth,” &c. 3 vols. 
The DUKE’S SWEETHEART. By Richard Dowling, 
Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of Killard,’’ ‘‘The Husband’s Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 
YF _ been strongly attracted by this strange and unconventional story.” 
—John Bull. 
‘No novel writer of the present day—not even Mr. Dowling himself—could 
write a better werk of fiction than this.”"—Court Journal. 


A ROMANCE of REGENT STREET. By Annabel Gray, 


Author of *‘ Margaret Dunbar,” &c. 3 vols. 


LADY GLENDONWYN. By James Grant, Author of 


‘The Romance of War,’ “‘ The Cameronians,” &c. 3 vols. 


The OLD FACTORY: a Lancashire Story. By William 


WESTALL, Author of “ Larry Lohengrin,’’ &c.- 
“**The Old Factory’ is decidedly a readable book.’’*Saturday Review. 


FRAGOLETTA. By “Rita,” Author of “My Lady 
Coquette,” ‘A Sinless Secret,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
**A very attractive and fascinating story.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


MERELY PLAYERS. By J. F. Molloy (‘‘ Ernest 
ilding’’). 2 vols. 

‘*A remarkable novel, which will give the author a place amongst the best 
novelists of the day.”"—Public Opinion. 


A COSTLY HERITAGE. By Alice O'Hanlon. 2 vols, 
ust ready. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, for JANUARY, price One 


Shilling, will be ready on the 23rd inst., and will contain the Openimg 


@haptors of TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anp SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 





A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN- 


OF-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon Cummina, Author of “At Home in Fiji,’” 
From the Hebrides to the Himalayas,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 25s. 


DOGS of OTHER DAYS: NELSON and 


PUCK. “Dogs, ye have had your day.””—The Odyssey. By Eve BLANTYRE 
Simpson. Fcap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 4s 6d. 


DICK NETHERBY. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of “Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” ‘‘ Cousins,” ‘ Pauline,” 
“Troublesome Daughters,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LITTLE COMEDIES: OLD and NEW. By 


JuLian Stureis, Author of ‘An Accomplished Gentleman,” ‘“ Jobn-a- 
Dreams,” &c. Being an Enlarged Edition of ‘‘ Little Comedies,” containing 
Seven New Pieces. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 73 6d, [Neat week. 


The STORY of MY LIFE. By the late 


Colonel Meapows Tartor, Author of ‘Confessions of a Thug,” “Tara, a 
Mahratta Tale,”” &c. Edited by his Davauter. With Preface by HENRY 
Reeve, C.B. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with Coloured 
Frontispiece, 6s. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into 


English Verse. With a Life and Notes. By Sir Taropore Martrn, K.C.B. 
2 vols. post 8vo, printed on papier vergé, price 21s. 


The LAND of KHEMI. By Laurence 


OurrHANT, Author of ‘‘The Land of Gilead,’ “Lord Elgin’s Mission to 
China,” &c. 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 103 6d. (Neat week. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. HATCHARD, 


Booksellers to the Queen and Royal Family, 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ALL THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


New List post free on application. 





MESSRS. HATCHARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 
A NARRATIVE of PERSONAL EXPERIENCE during 
the CRIMEAN WAR. 
By Lady Auicra BLAcKwoop. 





Small crown 8vo, with Three Illustrations, price 33 $1. 


WITHOUT a REFERENCE, 


By Brenpa, Author of “ Fynie’s Flower,” ‘‘ Nothing to Nobody,’”’ & 





Crown 8vo, with Three Illustrations, price 5s. 


JEANIE NAIRN’S WEE LADDIE. 
By Miss Grant, Author of “‘ My Heart’s in the Highlands,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 


FROM the BEGINNING; or, Stories from Genesis. 


By Mrs. G. E. Morton, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Jesus for Little Childron,’’ 
‘* Friend-in-Need Papers,’’ 





Small crown 8yvo, with 3 Illustrations, price 2s 6d. 
MYSTERIOUSLY MISSING. 
The Strange Adventures of Two Little Pickles. 
By Rev. FREDERICK LanGBringE, B.A., Author of ‘‘ Peacock Alley,’’ &o. 





Square feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d, 
The REVISERS’ ENGLISH. 


A Series of Criticisms, showing the Revisers’ Violations of the Laws of the 
Language. With Photographs of the Revisers. 
By G. Wasutneton Moon, F.R.S,.L., Author of “ The Dean’s English,” & 


HATCHARDS, 187 Picoadil'y, London. 
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DE LA RUE & CO.’s PUBLICATIONS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON. 





DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
PORTABLE DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS for 1882, in great variety, 
may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also, the ‘‘ FINGER-SHAPE SERIES, ” in neat. 
cases. _Wholemle only of the Publishers. 


New Illustrated Children’s Book, demy 4to, price 1s, with 12 Full-page Tlustrations in Colours, 


“DREAMS, DANCES, and DISAPPOINT- 


MENTS,” A Story of. By Gertrupe A. Konstam and Evia and NeLia CasELia. 











Just ont, price 61, uniform with the Pocket Series. 


IMPERIAL, the POCKET GUIDE to. By 


“ CAVENDISH,” A Parouriie Card Game for Two Persons. Also, in Boxes, with Cards, complete, 
price 2s 6d. 





An Ingenious and Interesting Pastime for Young and Old. 


CASSE-TETE, Three Puzzles in One, Chinese, 


Ranien, and seanasinae med a 7 AVENDISH.” In Box, with Pieces, complete, price 2s 6d. 








Third and Ninian Edition, crown 8yvo, price 103 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett snietieaiainid 


Baited by ' ‘* CAVENDISH.” | With open ards fd 200 ‘ilestestions. 





13th Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The 


Standard Work on Whist. By “‘CavenpisH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 





A New and Improved Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


LAWS of SHORT WHIST, and a Treatise on 


the Game. By James Cay, 





Demy 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, price 21s, with a Portrait, and Map of the Country. 


COLONEL GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA. 


874-1879. From Original Letters and Documents. Editel by Grorer Birxpeck Hi11, D.C.L., Author 
r the * Lite - Sir Rowland Hill, K. um B.,’”’ &e. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s ; with Maps, and numerous Original Etchings on Stone. 


The SHORES and CITIES of the BODEN SEE. 


Rambles in 1879 and 1880, By Samvurt James Carrer, Author of ‘‘ Wanderings in War Time,” &c, 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 


HISTORY of GERMANY. Political, Social, and 


Literary, brought down to the Present Day. By the Rev. Dr. E. CopHam Brewer, Trinity Hall, 
veil Author of “ History of France,” ‘‘ Galle to Science,” &c. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. 


A Selection from the Original Narratives in Hakluyt’s Collection. Edited, with Historical Introduction, 
by E, J. Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 








Now ready, price 5s. 


HOLIDAY TIME AT FOREST HOUSE: 


A Tale about Children for Children. 
ILLUSTRATED BY T. PYM. 
Handsomely bound in light blue cloth, gilt edges, and fancy end papers. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 Chandos Street, W.C. 


A delightful present for children. 


London : 





Price 3d. Full of Illustrations. Now ready. Just published, Second Edition, 5s. 
DUNCH’S ALMANACK for 1882 ISS F. POWER COBBE.—The 
has an unusually large gathering of Illustra- [ ! DUTIES of WOMEN. A Course of Lectures 
— by several Eminent Artists, amongst which delivered in London and Clifton. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
. Sir JOHN GILBERT, RA. guia my 
The Knight before > + ene Also, New Ejlitions by the same Author. 
H. S. MARKS, R.A. ara q r + 
= Gcten eee” HE HOPES of the HUMAN 
G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. RACE. Essays on the Life after Death, and 
** Little Snowdrop ” the Evolution of Social Sentiment. Second English 
<a 3 Edition, 221 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


JOHN TENNIEL. 
“e tno Force— >. ’ °, ” 
oO eee LONE to the ALONE. A Collec- 
“ Among the Philistines ” &e : tion of Prayers. Third English — with 
. additional Preface, 221 pp., crown 8yo, cloth, gilt 

CHARLES KEENE. edges, price 53. “ ba 
Witriams and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 


“The Truth about Ghosts,” &e. 
LINLEY SAMBOUKNE 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Kx dinbur gh. 


** Man is but a Worm.” 
H. FURNISS. 
“ The Civilisation of the Rough.”’ 

Also a variety of bright and pleasant articles by a 
number of gocd writers. London: PUNOH OFFICE, 
&5 Fleet Street ; and at all the Newsagents, and at 
the Bookstalls. 





Just poblished, ls, post free, 


R. MARTINEAU.—The RELA- 
TION between ETHICS and RELIGION. An 
Address at the Opening of the Session, 1881-82, of 
Manchester New College, London. By JAMES 
Martineau, LL.D., D.D., Principal of the College, 


Also, Second Edition, 1s 6d, post free. 
R. MARTINEAU.— LOSS and 





Just published, price ls. 


HE PROBLEM of PHILOSOPHY 
at the PRESENT TIME. An Introductory 
Address delivered to the Philosophical Sogiety of the 
University of Edinburgh. By Epwarp Carrp, LL.D., GAIN in RECENT THEOLOGY. An Address 
Professar of Moral Philosophy in the Univ érsity of | to former Students. Second Edition. With an 
Glasgow, ate Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, | Appendix in reply to Dr. Allon’s Critique. 
Oxford, Published by request. WitiiamMs and Norgatr, 14 Henrictta Street, 
Glasgow: JaMEs MacLEHOSE and fons, Publishers | Covent Garden, Louden; and 20 South Frederick 
to the University. London: MacmILLan and Co. Street, Edinburgh. 





THE 
LADIES’ TREASURY, 
FOR 1882, 


SEVENPENCE MONTHLY. 





WITH THE JANUARY PART 
To be Published on December 20th, 
WILL BE GIVEN A 
BEAUTIFULLY-COLOURED PICTURE, 


Measuring om by 10in., executed in » be: 
of Chromo. lithography, entitl sien 


“AMONG THE ROSES,” 


‘The sweet wild rose 
Starring each bush in lanes and glades, 
Swiles in each lovelier tint that grows 
On the cheeks of England’s peerless maids,’? 





WITH THE FEBRUARY PART, 


WILL BE GIVEN A 


BEAUTIFULLY-COLOURED DESIGN 
IN ART NEEDLEWORK, 


Superior to anything of the kind hitherto attempted, 
suitable for EMBROIDERY, or CR EWELS, or for 
PAINTI x G. 


In the ART-WORK DEPARTMENT, Lustra 
Painting and Tapestry Painting, &c., will be illus- 
trated and described during the year, 

KNITTING, CROCHET, and all varieties of Needle- 
work will also appear from month to month. 

FICTION will be an attractive feature. Serial 
Tales and Complete Novelettes will be given. 


“FOR TRUE LOVE’S SAKE” 
will begin in the January Part. 


The FASHIONS will be fully illustrated with 
Coloured Plates and Engravings, and correctly de- 
scribed. The earliest information will be given of 
any change in the prevailing styles. 

The EDUCATION DEPARTMENT will have a 
prominent place. There will be Historical Chapters, 
and Chapters of General Information. Articles on 
New and _ Scientific Discoveries. Lessons in Latin, 
with Interlinear Translations, &e. 

PUZZLES, PASTIMES, ACROSTICS, and 
RIDDLES will form part of each Monthly Issue, and 
Prizes will be offered for the best solutions, For 
particulars, see the JANUARY NUMBER 

Chess Problems, Literary Queries and Replies, On 
Dit, Answers to Corr’ espondents, and a Free Exchange 
Column will be permanently in the list of Contents. 

Orders for the JANUARY PART with the PRE- 
SENTATION PLATE, should be given at once to 
prevent disappointment. 


Lonpon: 
BEMROSE and SONS, 23 Old Bailey. 


Price Six Shillings. 
SEVEN STORIES 


About Old Folks and Young Ones. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of ‘ Stori ies of Whit- 
minster,” ‘‘ Spindle Stories,’’ &c. 


‘The volume altogether is one of Mr. Hope’s 
pleasantest and best.”—Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 





By the same Author, price Four and Sixpence. 


“BUTTONS”: 
THE TRIALS —* TRAVELS OF A YOUNG 
TLEMAN. 
“The young M... may be promised a good deal of 
laughter and hearty interest.’’—Scotsman, 


GRIFFITH and Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E. C. 





WORKS BY 
SAMUEL BUTLER. 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


Op. 6, ALPS and SANCTUARIES, With 80 Illus- 
trations, 4to, cloth, 21s, 





Op.1. ErREwHON. 6th Edition, 5s. 

Op. 2. THe Farr Haven. 2nd Edition, 7s 6d. 
Op. 3. LirE AnD Hasit. 2ud Edition, 7s 6d, 
Op. 4. EVOLUTION, VLD AND NEw. 7s 6d 
Op. 5. Unconscious Memory. 7s 6d, 





London: DAVID BOGUE, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


DECADE of VERSE 
1 vol., cloth, 5s. 
“*Verse of no common quality.”’—Spectator. 
By the same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN : a Story of Every- 
day Life. 1 vol., cloth, 10s 6d. 
ReMINeToNn and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tite on the only Sneces-ful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ronert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

S., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 

London, W. 

London: ©. MitTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street, 
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with Steel Plate and other Illustra- 
tions, £1 11s 6d. 


The NATURAL HISTORY and 
ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE, in the County 
of Southampton. By the late Rev. GILBERT 
Waitt, formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Edited by Tuomas Bett, F.R.S., 
F.LS., F.G.S., &¢., Professor of Zoology in 
King’s College, London. 


In 2 vols. 8v0, 


ies have been printed on larger paper, 
= bn with the Plates on India paper, £3 3s. 


“For the first time we possess an edition of the 
€gelborne’ adequate to its immense reputation.’’— 


Examiner. 


—__—_ 


NATURAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


BRITISH ISLANDS. 


Illustrated by many hundred Engravings, comprising 
every species described in the Text, as well as 
valuable accessories and embellishments. Of uniform 


size with the above. 


QUADRUPEDS. By Professor 


Berti. Second Edition, revised by the AuTHOR, 
R. F. Tomes, and E. R. Atston. £1 6s. 


BIRDS. By Mr. Yarrell. Fourth 


Edition. Edited by Professor Newron, F.R.S. 
In Parts at 23 6d. (Fourteen now published.) 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


of the EGGS of BIRDS. By Mr. Hewrrson. 
Third Edition. 2 vols., £4 lds 6d. 


REPTILES. By Professor Bell. 


Second Edition, 12s. 


FISHES. By Mr. Yarrell. Third 


Edition. Edited by Sir Joun RicHarpson. 2 
vols., £3 3s, 


MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS and 


their SHELLS. By Professor Epwarp Forbes 
and Mr. Hantey. 4 vols. 8vo,£610s. Royal 8vo, 
Coloured, £13. 


STALK-EYED CRUSTACEA. By 


Professor BELL. S8vo, £1 5s. 


SESSILE-EYED CRUSTACEA. 


By Mr. Spence Bate and Professor Wrestwoop. 
2 vols., £3, 


STARFISHES. 


Epwarpb ForBEs. 


By Professor 


lis. 


ZOOPHYTES. By Dr. Johnston. 


Second Edition, 2 vols., £2 23. 


HYDROID ZOOPHYTES. By the 


Rey. T. Hincxs. 2 vols., £2 23. 


POLYZOA. By Dr. Hincks. 


vols., £3 3s, 


FOREST TREES. By Mr. Selby. 


(8vo out of print.) Lar ge-paper Copies, £2 16s. 


FOSSIL MAMMALS and BIRDS. 


By Professor Owen. £1 11s 6d, 


2 


A few Copies have also been printed 
on Large Paper. 


LONDON: 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster 


Row. 


SELECT, VARIED, AND COMPREHENSIVE. 





Many Thousand Volumes of the Best New Books are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all 
Forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One Guinea to Five Hundred Guineas per Annum. 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





A REVISED LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
LATELY ADDED TO THE LIBRARY IS NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


eg This List will be found to contain an unusually large Collection of the Best Recent 
Works in Every Department of Literature. 





A NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
IS ALSO READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
egy This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of the Past 


and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Works, many of which are 
out of print and scarce, at the lowest current prices. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Revised CATALOGUE of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted for Christmas, Wedding, or Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, is also now ready, 
and will be forwarded post free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited). 
PRINCIPAL ENTRANCES, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





Now Publishing, the only Library Edition worthy of the title. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 
In 30 Volumes, imperial 8vo, with 700 Engravings, comprising 
THE WHOLE OF THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
By CRUIKSHANK, CATTERMOLE, TENNIEL, DOYLE, D. MACLISE, R.A., F. 
WALKER, Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, MARCUS STONE, JOHN LEECH, CLARKSON 
STANFIELD, R.A., FRANK STONE, and others. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE 


OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS, 


Superbly Printed from the Edition last revised by the Author, on paper of the finest quality. 
Only 1,000 sets printed, each of which is numbered; and as exch sheet is printed, the type is broken up. 
Upwards of 700 sets are already sold, 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Having purchased No. 1 for the Library at Windsor Castle. 
The whole remaining sets have just been purchased by HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row, 
and will be sold by them at a small advance on the cost price. 

Tn no respect does this work fail below the highest expectations, and if anything can be predicted with 
confidence it is that the demand will soon exceed the supply. It is probably the finest example of a work of 
this class that bas been produced in England, an1 no one who looks throug these stately volumes will deem 
such praise too high.’’—!l'imes. 

“The edition being confined to 1,000 copies, of which two-thirds have already been taken, will render the 
work all the more valuable to those who are fortunate enough to possess a copy.’’—Graphic. 





Application for prices and particulars should be made to any Beokseller. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 





In crown 8yo, cloth, with Portrait, price 7s 6d. 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 


RECORDS OF HIS LIFE, 
EDITED BY MARY RALEIGH. 








Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
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SEELEY AND CO’9S_ LIST. 


Just published. 
The AVON. From Naseb to Tewkesbury. Twenty- 
one Etchings by Heywood Sumner. Imp. 4to, price 31s 6d, cloth; Large-paper 
Copies, with Proofs of the Plates, £5 5s. 
Just published. 2 
LANCASHIRE. Historical and Descriptive Notes by Leo 
Grinpon. With 14 Etchings and numerous Vignettes, price 21s. 
*,* A Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates, price £3 3s. 
Cloth, 353; half-morocco, 423. ss 
The PORTFOLIO. Volume for 1881. With 36 Plates 
and numerous miuor Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. HENRY VENN, B.D., late Hon. 


Sec. of the Church Missionary Society. By the Rev. W. Kyicut, M.A. With 
Portrait. 
A Third Edition o 


f 
CLERICAL REMINISCENCES. By Canon Bateman 
(‘‘Senex’’). Crown 8vo, price 4s 6d. ; 

** All the incidents are striking, and are well told. We part from fhe writer 
with feelings of gratitude. Books such as this clothe with flesh the bones of 
Church history and legislation, and — to prezerve iu life-like form the records 
of a half-century among the most eventful in the annals of the English Church.” 
—Saturday Review. 

Just published. 


The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR, from HERODOTUS. 
By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, M.A. With Coloured Illustrations. Price 5s, 
cloth ; with gilt edges, 6s. 

“ Readers of Mr. Church’s former works will assuredly welcome his charming 
version of the story of the Per-ian War, with its carefully chosen and carefully 
coloured illustrations. The style is as good as possible.””—Saturday Review. 

“We are inclined to think that this is the best volume of Professor Church’s 
series since the excellent ‘ Stories from Homer.’ ’’—Athenwum. 

By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A. 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s and 6s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s and 63. 
STORIES of the EAST, from Herodotus. 5s and 6s, 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s and 6s, 
A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE, from Lucian. 3s 6d. 
The STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 3s 64. 

Just published, price 5s. 


The WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS: Geology for Beginners. 
By A. Giperne, Author of ‘Sun, Moon, and Stars.’’ With Coloured Illus- 
trations. 

“‘Eminently adapted to the minds of the young.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS: a Book on Astronomy for 


Beginnezs. By AGnes GisERNE. With Preface by Professor PritcHaRD, 
and Coloured Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 

“T have often been asked a question, which has as often puzzled me, ‘Can 
you tell me of any litt'e book on astronomy suited to beginners?’ I think that 
just such a book is here presented to the reader.’-—PROFESSOR PRITCHARD’S 
PREFACE. 

Just published. 


EVA’S MULBERRY TREE: a Story in Rhyme. With 


numerous Coloured Illustrations. Fancy boards, price 3s 6d. 

“‘A very attractive little book, and certainly above the level of its fellows.”— 
Spectator. 

“A story in rhyme easily and brightly written...... Pretty coloured pictures are 
printed in the text. Now here, we should say, isa good present for girls of ten 
or twelve years old.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

Just published. 


d 
The STORY of ANDROCLUS and the LION. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fancy boards, price 2s. 

“It is pleasing to see the really artistic cure with which this little piece of 
work is doue.’’—Spectator. 

“The little volume will make a charming present.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

With Frontispiece, cloth, 5:. 

BENVENUTA: a Tale. By Mrs. Marshall. 

** A pleasant story of family life, well calculated to encourage high aspirations 
after excellence and self-reliance.” —Atheneum. 

TALES by Mrs. MARSHALL. 

MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES, |; VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5: 


53. The ROCHEMONTS. 5s. 
JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR, 5:. A LILY AMONG THORNS. 5s. 
LADY ALICE. 5s. 


HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 5s. 

JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 5:. Mrs. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 5s. 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. BROTHERS and SISTERS. 5s. 
NOW-A-DAYS. 5s. HELEN’S DIARY. 5s. 
The OLD GATEWAY. 5:3. | EDWARD’S WIFE. 5s. 
MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. 5s. 

With lo By A cloth, 5s. 
SWEETBRIAR. A Tale. By Agnes Giberne. 

“«There is much more in this work than in the ordinary story beek for young 
ladies ; it is bright, pleasant, and perfectly healthy in tone; we are, therefore, 
safe in speaking nothing but good of it.’’-—Court Circular. 

TALES by the SAME AUTHOR. 
DUTIES and DUTIES. 5s. BATTLEFIELD of LIFE. 5s. 
The RECTOR’S HOME. 5s. MURIEL BERTRAM. 5s. 
The CURATE'S HOME. 5s. FLOSS SILVERTHORNE. 3s 64, 
The HILLSIDE CHILDREN. 3s 6d. DRUSIE’S OWN STORY. 5s. 
AMONG the MOUNTAINS. 3s 6d. COULYNGE CASTLE. _5s. 
NOT FORSAKEN, 2s 6d. WILL FOSTER of the FERRY. 2s 6d. 
Just published, cloth, 5s. 
UNDER the SHIELD. A Tale. By M. E. Winchester, 
Author of ‘‘ A Nest of Sparrows.” 

“This is certainly one of the best books for children we have seen this season.” 

—Court Circular, 





A Second Edition of 


The NEST of SPARROWS. By M. E. Winchester. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5:. 

‘‘The tone of the book is thoroughly good, but not goody; the children are 
like real children......Some of the incidents are singularly tonching.’’—Saturday 
Review. 

Just Ks. B cloth, 23 6d, 
CHIRPS for the CHICKS. By M. E. Winchester, Author 
of “* A Nest of Sperrows.’’ With Thirty-one Illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 

“This is a capital volume of rhymes, carefully adapted to the understandings 
of young people, with whom, no doubt, it will be very popular,’’—Court Circular. 

: Third Ed'tion of 50,000. 
The CHILDREN’S HYMN-BOOK. Edited by Mrs. Carey 
Brock. And Revised by Bishop W. WatsHam How, Bishop OxENDEN, Rev. 
J, ELLERTON. Many New Hymns and Tunes by the First Writers of the Day. 

Three Editions are now ready:—A. Royal 32mo, price 1d, sewed ; 2d, cloth 
limp. B. Royal 32mo, price ls, cloth; 1s 6d, cloth extra, C,. With music, price 
3s, cloth ; 3s 6¢, cloth extra. 


STORIES from the BEST BOOK. By Mary Seeley. 
Part I.—The WORLD before the FLOOD, Part II1.—The PATRIARCHS. 
Each Part contains Sixteen new Illustrations, Cloth, 1s. 


SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London, 





——— 


BLACKIE AND SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, Vol. I., imperial 8vo, cloth, 253; or half-morocco, 31s 6d. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, 
and Technological. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED AND GREATLY AUGMENTED, 


EDITED EY 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings printed in the Text. 


The Work will be completed in 4 vols. at 25s each in cloth; or at 31s 6d each 
in half-morocco. Vol. I. was issued on November Ist, and the other Three Volumes 
will follow at intervals of four months, namely, on March Ist, July, and November, 


1882, respectively. 
From the SPECTATOR, 

“There are many reasons why this remarkable book should receive at 2 
reviewer’s hands a very different fate from that which usually befalls new 
editions. For one th'ng, a new edition which takes ten years to prepare, the 
bulk of the articles in which have been completely rewritten, which contains 
30,000 words more than its predece:sor, and is so far different from it that the 
treatment of the important subject of etymology is practically revolutionised, 
must be considered as in effect a new work......It is only the first volume that is 
yet before us, but after a careful comparison of it with the original edition, and 


after testing it in the lizht of the claims set forth in the preface, we have no: 


hesitation in saying that it will prove a most thorough piece of workmanship, 
and that among reference books of its class it will hold the first place, both as an 
authority and a source of instruction and entertainment.” 


Now ready, in 1 vol. (1,000 pp.), demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


THE TWO HEMISPHERES: 


A Popular Account of the Countries & Peoples of the World.. 


By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A. 


Tllastrated by more than 300 Wood Engravings. 
This book contains an account of all the countries of the world, their inhabit 


ants, climate, and products, and of those great natural features, seas, lakes,. 


rivers, plains, mountain ranges, glaciers, &c., which mark the individuality of the 

regions in which they aresituated. The information is pr ted in a inct yet 

pleasing and-easily accessible form, rendering the volume an entertaining com- 

aman te Piag family, and a useful addition to the study, library, or counting- 
ouse table. 


“A valuable book of reference...... Written in popular style and beautifally 
illustrated. The volume provides a concise account of the chief physical features 
of the countries of the globe, their inhabitants, products, forms of government, 
&c., and will admirably answer the purpose of a handy gazetteer.”’—Graphic, 





gilt edges, 78 6d. 
THE UNIVERSE: 
Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, of which 56 are full-page size. 


Now ready, the Twenty-Third Thousand, in 1 Be (580 pp.), medium 8vo, ¢loth, 


*,* This book may be had also, elegantly bound in morocco, gilt edges, price 16s. 


« A handsome, illustrated gift-book, intended to serve a higher and more useful 
end than most of the other works which come to our hands......We can honestly 
commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously illustrated.’”’—Times. 

“A good pioneer to more exact studies. We have no doubt it will find what it 
deserves—popularity among English readers.’”’—Saturday Review. 

“We know of no more attractive book for a beginner, or one more likely to 
excite to further study of natural science. It is as instructive as a school-book, 
and as interesting as ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ’—Land and Water, 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


An Elementary Treatise. 
TRANSLATED AND EXTENDED 


By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S,, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Illustrated by 783 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. 
Also separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 

Part 1. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PREUMATICS. 

Part 2. HEAT. 

Part 3. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 

Part 4. SOUND and LIGHT. 

‘* Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 
a model work for a class in experimental physics.’’—Suturday Review. 

* Deschanel has long been recognised as the best school manual of experimental 
physics in the language. The present edition makes it still better: than it has 
ever been before.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

** We heartily welcome this sixth and greatly improved edition.’’— Nature 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


21s, handsome cloth. 
The LANDS of SCRIPTURE, comprising ‘Those Holy 


Fields,” ‘* The Land of the Pharaohs,” and ‘* Pictures from Bible Lands.’’ 
B the late SamurL Mannine, LL.D., and 8S. G. Green, D.D. In one hand- 
some volume. Full of valuable information, with a profusion of Fine En- 


gravings. 


9s. 
FOOTPRINTS of ITALIAN REFORMERS. By the Rev. 


Joun STouGHTON, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Homes and Haunts of Luther,” &e. 
With Five Illustrations. Cloth boards, gilt edges. Just published. _ ”s 








8s each, handsome cloth. : 
INDIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Penand Pencil. By 
the Rev. WM. Urwicx, M.A. Uniform with ‘‘ English Pictures,’’ ‘‘ Swiss 
Pictures,” &c. Profusely Illustrated, handsomely bound, gilt. Just pub- 
lished. 
PICTURES from the GERMAN FATHERLAND. Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 8. G. Green, D.D, Fine Engravings. 
‘sTHOSE HOLY FIELDS.” Palestine Illustrated by Pen 
and Pencil. By the lite Rev. SamurL ManninG, LL.D. Imperial 8vo. With 
numerous Engravings. 

The LAND of the PHARAOHS. Egypt and Sinai. Illus- 
trated by Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. 3. Manninc, LL.D. Imperial 
8vo. With Fine Engravings. 


PICTURES from B!BLE LANDS. 








Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. Edited by the Rev. S.G. Green, D.D. With Fine Engravings. 
ENGLISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the late Rev. 8S. Mannine, LL.D., and the Rev.8.G.Green, DD. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Wood Engravings. 
FRENCH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 


the Rev. SamvEL G. GREEN, D.D. With upwards of 150 Fine Engraving. 


a Us 6d each. 
GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL: the Second Volume of the 


Girt’s Own Paper, for a han?some book for presentation. In Contains 824 
pages of interesting and useful Reins, with a profusion of Illustrations. 


7s 6d, handsome cloth; 9s, gilt. 
The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL: the Third Volume of the 


Boy's Own PaPeR, containing 824 pages of Amusement and Instruction. 
With 13 Coloured and 500 Wood Engravings. 7s 6d, handsome cloth; 9s, 
with giltedges. 


Ws each. a 
The LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1881 contains 768 


pages of interesting Reading. It is the F.ret Volume of the New Series, 
andis printed on rolled paper. With numerous Engraving: by the best Artists. 
7s, cloth boards ; 8s 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges ; 103 6d, half-calf. 

The SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 1881 contains 
28 pages of interesting Sunday Realinz. With numerous Coloured 
and Wood Engravings. 7s, cloth boards; 8s 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges; 
10s 6d, half-calf. 

RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. Occasional 


Papers from my Study Chair. By the Rev. J. R. Vernon, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations, imperial 16mo, cloth gilt. 





6s 6d. 
The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE: or, Leisure Thoughts 
a Busy Lives. By the Rev. J. R. Vernon, M.A., with Engravings. Cloth 
gilt. 





6s each. 
WINTER PICTURES, by Poet and Artist. Illustrated in 


the finest style of Wood Engraving by Edward Whymper. Quarto, cloth 
boards, gilt edges. Just published. 


INGLESIDE and WAYSIDE MUSINGS. A Companion 
Volume to “‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’’ With Engraviags. Cloth, gilt. 

SCENES from the LIFE of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. J. 
iano of Chester. With Illustrations by Paolo Priolo. 

ISAAC WATTS: his Life and Writings, his Homes and 


Fri-nds. By E. Paxton Hoop. _Mlustrat ions, Suiall 8vo, cloth boards, 





. 5s each. 
COBWEBS and CABLES. By Hesba Stretton, Author of 


“‘Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘‘A Thorny Path,’ &c. With Engravings by 
Gordon Brown. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, gilt edges. Just published. 


PAST and PRESENT in the EAST. By the Rev. Harry 
Jones, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cithedral. With Fine Engravings by 
Edward Whymper. Cloth, gilt edges. Just published. 

The TWO VOYAGES; or, Midnight and Daylight. B 
the iate W. H. G. Kineston. Illustrated, imperial 16mo, cloth boards, gilt 
edges. Just published. 

HARRISON WEIR’S PICTURES of WILD BIRDS and 
ANIMALS. With 24 Coloured Page Engravings and Descriptive Letterpress, 
cloth boards. Just published. 

The GOLDEN GRASSHOPPER; a Tale Founded on 
Events in the Days of Sir ThomasGresham. By the late W. H. G@. Kryastoyn. 
With Illustrations, imperial 16mo, cloth boirds. 

The PRISM: or, Tales of Three Countries. By M. L. 
WHATELEY, and Two Members of her Family. With Illustrations, cloth, gilt. 

A YACHT VOYAGE ROUND ENGLAND. By the late 
W.H.G, Kinaston. Profusely illustrated. Cloth gilt. 

CAPTAIN COOK; his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries, By 
the late W. H.G. Kinasron. Illustrated. Cloth gilt. 

ILLUSTRATED LETTERS to MY CHILDREN from the 
HOLY LAND. By H.A. Harper. With Engravings from Original Sketches 
by the Author, Handsomely printed. Imperial Svo, cloth boards, gilt. 

London: The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 

A large variety of Presentation Books at all prices may be inspected at the 
Religious Tract Society’s Retail Depéts, London: 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard 
(opposite the northern entrance to the Cathedral), and 164 Piccadilly. 

Liverpool: 18 Slater Strect. Manchester : 100 Corporation Street. Brighton: 

31 Western Road. 

The Illustrated List of Books for presentation may be had, post free, on 

application. 





PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


Seventh Thousand, crown 8vo, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 6s ; calf extra, marbled edges, 11s. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life, 


from the Amceba to the Insects. By ARABELLA B. BuckLey, Authoress of 
“The Fairy'and of Science,’ &c. 

** Miss Buckley, in her ‘ Fairyland of Science,’ proved herself possessed of a rare 
faculty of presenting the hard facts of science in a form that could not but chain 
the attention of the young and the unscientific. In the work before us, for 
which she found so happy a title, that faculty seems to us to be exercised in even 
a more masterly manner than ia her ‘ Fairyland.’ Here she deals with the very 
first beginnings of animal life, specks of slime, the night-glow (Noctiluca) that 
gives phosphorescence to the sea, the tiny shell-bnilders of the chalk and globi- 
gerina ooze, sponges, corals, star-fish, and so on, in regular gradation, up to insects. 
She has mastered all her facts, and to have done so it is evident on every page 
that she has gone to the first sources...... With its hundred illustrations, we know 
¢ no more charming and at the same time more instructive book of its kind.’— 

umes. 





Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s ; 
calf extra, marbled edges, 11s. 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. By Arabella B. Buckley, 
Authoress of ‘‘ Life and Her Children,” &e. 
** So interesting that, having once opened it, we do rot know how to leave off 
reading.’’—Saturday Review. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 61; calf extra, marbled edges, 12s 6d. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LIFERATURE. By John Dennis, 
Editor of ‘‘ English Sonnets : a Selection from 1547,” &>. 

ConTENTs :-—Pope—Defve—Prior—Steele—The Wartons—John Wesley— 
Southey—English Lyrical Poetry--English Rural Poectry—The English 
Sonnet. 

“An excellent book. It has the charm—quite captivating in these days—of 
being entirely void of affectation, extravagance, or any ‘trick of singularity ;’ 
and it displays sound judgment, both moral and :esthetic, and a thorough 
mastery of the subjects with which it deals.’’—Spectator. 








Second Edition, large post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations and 21 Maps, 12s; 
calf extra, marbled edges, 183. 


GEOGRAPHY.—PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Keira Jounston, F.R.G.S., Editor 
of the Africa Volume in ‘* Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel,” 
late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East-Afr.can Expedition. 

‘““A work of much thought, wide research, and no inconsiderable literary skill. 

It contains a vast amount of information on the physical fe.tures of the countries 
of the world, their climate and productions, commerce amd industry, political 
institutions, administrative divisions, and leading towns. A set of maps, 
coloured so as to distinguish foress regions, agricultural lands, steppes, and 
deserts, forms a welcome addition to this jadiciunsly planned and carefully 
written text-book.”’—Atheneum. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illnstra‘ions, cloth, 7s 6d; 
calf extra, marbled edges, 13s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE; and of 


the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Day. 
By ARABELLA B. Buck.iey, Authoress of “ Life and her Children,” ‘* The 
Fairyland of Science,” &e. 

** Guides to literature abound ; guides to science similar in purpose and char- 
acter to Miss Buckley’s *‘ History’ are unknown. The writer’s plan, therefore, is 
original, and her execution of the plan is altogether admirable ..... She sees clearly 
what she describes, and the interest felt by the author is imparted to the reader. 
Diagrams and illustrations of the letterpress add to the value of the compend.um.”’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


By Rosert JAMES MANN, M.D., late Superintendent of Education at Natal. 

“ Nothing is omittei—nursiug, ventilation, heat, animal warmth, the elements 

of living structure, are all trevted of. Dr. Mann is very careful and con- 
scientious.’’—Graphic, 


Second Edition, pest 8vo, cloth, 3; 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. Edited by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, 
M.A., Principal of Whitelands Traininz Co lege. : 

*«¢ Readings in Necessary Knowledge for Girls and Young Women’ is its second 
title; and it aims at giving instruction, first, on some facts of elementary 
chemistry, on water, on heat, on some leading facts connected with the functions 
of life, on food, clothing, &c. All this is done in a very straizhtforward and 
sensible fashion; and we do not hesitate to say, that if one-fifth part of the 
teaching given in these lessons were to be apprehended and applied, there would 
be such a saving of health, temper, money, and time, as it would be difficult to 
calculate.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. ie 


Feap. folio, each 7s 6d. 


INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE BOOKS: a Series of Volumes 
Illustrative of Natural Hi-tory and of the Vegetable World, with Descriptive 
Letterpress. 

No. . I.—NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. By Apam Wuirte. With 
54 folio Coloured tlates. Tenth Edition. 

No. II.—LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. By the Author 
of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’’ With 31 Double-page Plates. Fifth Edit on. 

No. III.—GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of ANIMALS. With 60 
folio Coloured Plates. Fourth Edition. 

No. IV.—PICTURES of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in ALL 
LANDS. With 48 folio Coloured Pilates. Second Edition. 

No. V.—PICTOKIAL LESSONS on FORM, COMPARISON, and NUMBER, 
for Children under Seven Years of Age. With 36 oblong fol'o Coloured LIllus- 
trations. Eiguth Edition. 


Feap. folio, 73 6d. 
The INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Intended for the Use of Young Pupils. Containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 
17 inches by 14. : 
“A capital elementary atlas, wel! got up, and with coloured maps. We stronzly 


recommend it.’’— Queen. 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


BOTANY for CHILDREN. With Numerous Plates and 
Descriptive Letterpress. By the Rev. (:rorGE HENSLow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
Author of “ Floral Dissections,”’ &e 

A COLOURED EDITION, with the Plates Coloured by hand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 14s. ; 

“ Sound, and yet attractive. 4 
teristic, and represent a judicious selection of plants .. 
more suitable for practica! iustruction in elementary botany than th 
volume before us.’’—Spectator. 


The full-paze plates, thirty in number, are charac- 
.We kvow of no book 
little 


S.W. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 
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MAGAZINES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


The January Parts, commencing the New Volumes, will be ready on December 21st. 














LEISURE HOUR. 





Amongst the Subjects in preparation are :— 


By Hook or by Crook. By 
the Rev. T. 8. Mrxurnaton, Author 
of “ Nine-tenths of the Law,” &c. 


Squire Lyell’s Bequest. By 
the Author of ‘* Idonea.’”’ 


Sketches in Malay Penin- 
sula. By the Author of ** Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan,” ‘A Lady’ s Life 
in the Rocky Mountains,” &c. 


The Kings of Laughter. 
the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 


By 


Dorset Folk. By the Rev. W. 
Barnes, Author of “ Poems in the 
Dorset Dialect.” 


English Thrift and Provid- 
ence: their Helps, Hindrances, and 
Hopes. By the Rev. W. L. BLACK- 
uey, M.A. 


Toilers by Land and Sea: 
their Habits, Customs, Super- 
stitions, and Folk-lore. By the 
Rev. TuistLetoN Dyer, Author 
of ‘* English Folk-lore.” 





American Notes : with Visits 
to Some of the Chief Museums of 
the United States. By A. CRANE. 


Dutch Sketches: Dutch 
Etiquette ; Cookery, &c. 


My Residence in Finland. 
Electricity and its Popular 


Uses. 


Famous Violins and Violin 
Players. 


English Houses Noted in 
History. 

Household and Domestic 
Papers. 

Natural-History Notes and 
Anecdotes. 


Ancient Plate of the City 


Companie:. By J. Greao. 
Biographies and}Portraits. 
Varieties. 


The “ LEISURE HOUR” is printed on rolled paper, with numerous 
Engravings by the best Artists. 


SIXPENCE, 


LEISURE 
FOR 


THE 


HOUR 


MONTHLY. 


VOLUME, 
1881. 


The First Volume of the New Series, containing, ‘‘ Will He no’ Come Back 
Again?” by Mrs. Saxby; ‘‘ Memorable Scenes in the House of Commons,” 


sat Incidents of Travel and Adventure,”’ ‘* Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways, 


Painters,’ 
on subjects of popular interest. 


in cloth boards; $s 6d, with gilt edges ; 


LONDON : 


” « Famous 


’ with numerous Illustrations, and a variety of misc ellaneous Articles 
The Volume is illustrated in the finest style of 
Wood Engraving, and is printed on rolied paper. 
seasonable presentation, it will be found most appropriate and useful. 
10s 6d, haif calf. 


For a School Prize or for 
Price 7s, 





| 


| 


| 8s 6d, handsome gilt ; or 10s 61, half-bound in calf. 


SUNDAY AT HOME. 


The following are amongst the Subjects in preparation :— 
Under the Old Roof. By) Proverb Lore. By the Rey, 


HESBA Stretton, Author of “Jes. | THISTLETON Dyer, M.A, 
sica’s First Prayer,” &e. 


Saluting the Colours. By Roman Law in the Time of 
Mrs. ProssEr. | Christ and the Early Church, 


Kathleen: a Story of Home Life. | 


By AGNES GIBERNE. 


Right of Way: 
Shetland. 


|Incidents of Mission Work 
| at Home and Abroad, 

a Story of 

By Mrs. $ - 

sentient | Stories upon Texts. By the 

By the Rev. F.C. Apams, Author of “ Sun- 

Culture of day Evenings at Home.”’ 


How to Enjoy Life. 
Author of ‘ The 
Pleasure.” 


|Contributions by the Rey. 
Canon Fiemina, the Rev. Gorpon 
CALTHROP, the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM, 
Miss E. J. W — and others. 


The Missionary Canoe in 
Australia. By the Rev. F. Cc. B. 
Farrey, of the Royal Canoe Club, | 


Sermons by the Rev. Alex-|_. a 
ander Maclaren, D.D., the Rev.| Things New and Old; 
Daniel Moore, M A., and others. | Varieties for Sunday Reading. 

| 

Religion of the Ancient) 
Romans, By the Rev. Canon Raw- 
LInson, M.A. 


or, 


Pages for the 


Young 
Ser pture Exercises. 


Poetry. 
With numerous superior Wood Engravings and Monthly Frontispieces, 
in Colours or on Toned Paper. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME, 
FOR 1881, 

Containing 824 pages of Stories for Family Reading, Incidents of Christian 
Experience, “Biographical Sketches, Pages for the Young, the Invalid’s Portion, 
Sermpture Exercises, Religious Record of the Year, anda great variety of Inter- 
esting Sabbath Rea ling. The Volume is i‘lustrated with Ten C: oloured Engravings 
and 4 profusion of Woodouts by the best artists and engravers. It forms a most 
snitdble book for a Christmas or New Year’s Present. Price 7s, in cloth boards; 








56 PATERNOSTER 


tOW. 








The Circulating Library is kept amply supplied with all Important Works of the Present and Past Seasons, and includes the most 
Recent Foreiqn Publications and the Newest Music. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


Comprising an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the Best and Newest Literature, a Library of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, Ladies’ 
Drawing-Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smoking-Room, and all the appliances and comforts of a First-class Club. 


*,* All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amounts of Sub- 
scriptions; and Subscribers, at their option, may have volumes of an instead of Books. 


TERMS OF SU BSCRIPTION. 





TOWN. 

HALF-YEAR. ONE YEAR. 

CLASS. 2s. a. 3 
A—TWO VOLUMES .....00........00 sbbeynibrnastoreness 012 0 0 
B—THREE VOLUMES .........ccccesss woe 018 O 6 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, delivered free .. pose 140 0 
D—SIX VOLUMES do. eee 116 0 0 
EH—EIGHT VOLUMES do. GO. ..eccceves woe oe ® 0 


And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. 
Subscribers D and E are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of 
the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, 
&c., and are also entitled, — a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to 


introduce One Friend into t 


e Rooms set apart for Members. 
Subscription N, to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per Annum. 


Subscribers I and K are entitled to all the Club privileges as above, 
Subscribers I, and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 
Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by tho Library free of charge. 


upon application. 


Books post free on application. 


A Theatrical Ticket Office is now open, at which Seats can be booked in advance for all the Operas, Theatres, Concerts, &c. 
Special Terms to Subscribers to the Library. 


secured by letter or telegram, 





CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


CLASS. 
F—TWELVE VOLUMES 
G—TWENTY VOLUMES... 
And Ten Volumes for e 






additional” 














COUNTRY. 
HALF-Y ONE YEAR. 
CLASS £3. s. d. 
H—FIVE VOLUMES 1 4 0 
I—NINE VOLUMES... weeee 3 16 0 
K—TWELVE VOLU MES ime 2 eo 0 
L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES . ss Ore 0 
M—EIGHTEEN VOLU MES sen veeuianonapwun . 312 0 





THE DINING ROOMS. 


The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and Dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able to 
make arrangements for Dinners to Private Parties. 

The Club Dinner, price 3s 6d, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.30 p.m 

Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly , furnish all further information 





SURPLUS 


Surplus Copies of important Works withdrawn from circulation for Sale at the lowest Current Prices. 


BOOKS. 


The December List of Surplus 


THEATRICAL TICKET OFFICE. 


Seats 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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BOOKS 


FOR 


PRESENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Tmperial 8vo, 253. 
The TYNE and its TRIBUTARIES. 
By W. J. PALMER. Illustrated with upwards of 
150 finely engraved Woodeuts. 


Cloth extra, 31s 6d. 


The THAMES: OXFORD to LONDON. 
Twenty Etchings by Davrp Law, with Descriptive 
Letterpress. Large Paper, 50 copics only, on 
Whatman paper, imperial 4to, £5 5s, 


' 95 Tilustrations, including. 44 Full-page 
mS Plate s, hands: mely bound, cloth, gilt 
edges, imperial 4to, £2 123 6d. g 
VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, 
and Modern Life. By CHARLES Yriarte. Trans- 
by F. SITWELL. ; uth 
Ry book oceupies the very highest vank in its 
class; as agift-book, it is worthy of a prince’s or an 
artist’s acceptance.”’—Athena um, | 2 
“This superb illustrated book.’’—Times, . ; 
“Jt is almost superflious to praise M. Yriarte’s 
‘Venice.’ ’—Saturday Review, 
With 40 Steel Engravings after Retzsch’s Designs, 
half-honnd, 21s. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. In Two Parts. 
Translated by ANNA SWANWICK. 4to. 
“The whole book, with Retzsch’s fine outlines 
makes one of the most beantiful poetical renderings 
of a foreign poct with which we are acquainted.”— 
Spectator. 
2 vols. 4to, cloth gilt, 21s and 15s respectively. 
RAFFAELLE'S and MICHAEL- 
ANGELO’S ORIGINAL STUDIES in the UNI. 
VERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched and 
Engraved by Joseph Fisher. Witt Tntroduction. 


‘ay 
New Editions, Revised aud Improved. 





Illustrated with Plans and Wood Engravings taken 
° from Photographs. | ‘ 
ANCIENT ATHENS: its History, 
Topography, and Remains. By Dr. T, H. Dyer. 

Saper-royal 8vo, cloth, £1 5s. 


With numerons Engravings, Maps, and Plans. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an His- 
torical and Topographical Description of the Site, 
Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. 
By R. Burn, M.A. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
4to, £3 3s. 


With Iustrations, aie and Plans, demy 8yo, 103 6d. 
OLD ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins 
of the Ancient City and the Campagna. For the 
Use of Travellers. By R. Burn, M.A. 
Revised Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 
ADICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the 
ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists. With 
Notices of their Lives and Works. By SamMuEL 
REDGRAVE. 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by S. W. SINGER. With a Life 
of the Poet, by W. WATKISS LLOYD. Feap. 8vo. 
Ten vols., 2s 6d each; or in half-morocco, 5s. 

“A thoroughly readable and companionable edition 
of the poet. The print, like that of the well-known 
‘Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear; the notes are 
useful and concise; the edition, considering the style 
in which it is produced, is ove of the cheapest ever 
published.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


3 vols. feap. 4to, roxburghe binding, price for the 
remaining copies, £3 10s net. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMA- 
TIC POETRY tothe TIME of SHAKESPEARE, 
and Annals of the Stage to the Restoration. By J. 
PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., F.S.A. New Edition, re- 
vised. Uniform wi:h Mr. Collier’s Reprints. 


Imperial 4to, £3 3s. 
The 


ART of SKETCHING from 
NATURE. By P. H. Detamorte, Professor of 
Drawing at King’s College, London. With 24 
Woodceuts and 25 Coloured Plates, arranged 
progressively, from Water-colour Drawings by 
Prout, EK. W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, De 
Wint, Birket Foster, G. Thomas, and the Author. 


DELAMOTIE’S DRAWING COPIES. 


Oblong ‘mperial 8vo, 12s. Sold also in parts, at 1s 
each. ‘This volume contains 48 Outline and 48 
Shaded Plates of Architecture, Trees, Figures, 
Fragments, Landscapes, Boats, and Sea-pieces. 
Drawn on stone by Professor Delamotte. 


5 vols. cloth, 20s. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON and 
JOHNSONIANA, including bis Tour to the 
Hebrides, Tonr in Wales, Correspondence with 
Mrs. Thrale. Edited, with numerous Additions, 
by J. W. Croker; Revisedand Enlarged under 
the direction of J. Wriant. With Index, Auto- 
graphs, Fac-similes, numerous Views of Place:, 
and Portraits of Persons mentioned in the Work. 


New Edition, with additional Parables and Notes, and 
a short Memoir by J. H. Ew1ne. 
PARABLES from NATURE. By the 
Jate Mrs. A. Garry. With Notes on the Natural 
History, and numerous Full-page I!lustrations by 
Holman Hunt, Berne-Jones, Tenuiel, and other 

eminent Arti:ts. Fcap. 4to, 2s. 





With 20 Full-page Il!ustrations by Tenniel, Frétich, 
Du Maurier, and other eminent Artists. 4to, 21s. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of 
Verse. By A. A. Procter. With Introduction 
by Cuartes Dickens, and a Portrait of the 
Authoress. Also, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo, Vol. I., 
Twenty-ninth Thousand, 6s. Vol. II., Twenty- 
third Thousand, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 83 61. 


LEGENDS andLYRICS. By Adelaide 
ANNE Procrer. New Edition, in 1 vol. With 
New Portrait, etched by C. O. Murray, froma 
Painting by Madame Gaggiotti Richards, 


Metium 16mo, cloth gilt, 2s 6a. 


The ANGEL’S STORY. By Adelaide 
ANNE Procrer, With Eight Illustrations by C. 
O. Murray. 
Feap. 8yo, 43 6d. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by POETS of 
the PAST. Selected and Arranged by 8. 
Wappineton, Editor of ‘* English Sonnets by 
Living Writers.” {Just published. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s 61. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING 
WRITERS. Selected and Arranged, with a 
Note on the History of the Sonnet, by SamuEL 
WADDINGTON. 

“The selection is a singularly attractive one, and 
its value is enhanced by the interesting ‘ Note,’ as 
the editor modestly calls it.”’"—Saturday Review. 

"A very charming selection of sounets.’’—Daily 
News, 





COVENTRY PATMORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 
AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH 


TOWER, &c. With Essay on English Metrical 
Law. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s; roxbuarghe, 7s. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. 


Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 63; roxburghe, 7s. 


The VICTORIES of LOVE. Fourth 


Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s; roxburghe, 7s. 


Fifth 


The UNKNOWN EROS, I.-XLVI. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d; roxburghe binding, 
8s 6d. 


*,* Uniform Edition, complete in 4 vols. post 8vo, 
roxburghe, 28s. 

Feap. 8vo, 5s; roxburghe, 6s. 

FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS: 


tion from Coventry Patmore’s Poems. 
by R. GARNETT. 


a Selec- 
Edited 


Crown 870, cloth gilt, 10s 6a, 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S SONGS, 
BALLADS, and STORIES. 
Second Ejlition, 23 6d, 


WHAT SHALL WE ACT? 


Hundred Plays from which to Choose. 
Hints on Scene-painting, &c, 


or a 
With 
By M, E. James. 


Second Series, 2s 61. 


GREEK WIT: a Collection of Smart 
Sayings and Anecdotes. Trauslated from Greek 
Prose Writers. By F. A. Patry, M.A., Editor 
of ‘* ZEschylus,” &e. [Just published, 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


OUR PETS and PLAYFELLOWS, in 
AIR, EARTH, and WATER. By GertrupEe 
PATMORE. With 4 Illustrations by Bertha 
Patmore. 


“Stories about animals, if written with simplicity 
and vivacity, are always pleasant reading, and Miss 
Patmore’s history of household pets is one of the 
pleasantest.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 

** A charming little volume,’’—Spectator. 


MOTHER MOLLY: a Story for Young 
People. By F. M. Pxarp, Author of ‘* The Ro-e 
Garden,” ** Cartouche,” &c. With 8 Illustrations 
by Charles Green, and a Pictorial Design on 
Cover by Miss Pym. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

**The story is to other Christmas books what Mr. 
Blackmore’s stories are to ordinary novels. It is 
fresh, a little quaint, and js, in fact, a charming 
idea! of the latter end of the last century,.’’—Standard. 


By the same Author, small Syo, 5. 


THROUGH ROUGH WATERS: a 


Story for Young People. With 11 Illustrations. 











“Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is full of talent, 
and also full of perception and common-sense,”— 
Saturday Review, 


Mrs. EWING’S POPULAR TALES. 


Uniform Edition, Illustrated, small post 8vo, 5s 
per Volume. 


Second Edition, with 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones. 
WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. 


“ A very good story, full of adventures graphically 
told...... The style is just what it should be, simple 
but not bold, full of pleasant humour, and with some 
pretty touches of feeling......Like all Mrs. Ewing’s 
tales, it is sound, sensible, and wholesome.””—Times, 


Tenth Edition, with 12 Illustrations by Mrs, Alling- 
am, and Cover by Miss Pym. 
A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING;; or, 
Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. 
“The story is quaint, original, and altogether 
delightful.”—Atheneum. 


2nd Edition, with 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 
JAN of the WINDMILL. 


‘A delightful story for children and older people.” 
—Academy. 


5th Edition, with 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 
SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 
“Tt isa beautifully told story, fall of humour and 


pathos, and bright sketches of scenery and character.” 
—Puall Mall Gazette. 


With 9 Illustrations by Pasquier and Wolf, and Cover 
by Miss Pym. 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM- 
BRANCES. 
“The most delightful work avowedly written for 
children that we have ever read.””—Leader. 


With 4 Illustrations and Cover by Miss Pym. 
A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other 


Dales. 
‘“‘ Never has Mrs, Ewing published a more charming 
volume of stories, and that is saying a great deal.” — 
Academy. 


Uniform Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d per Volume. 


? 

Mrs. GATTY’S WORKS.—PARABLES 
from NATURE. 2 vols., with Portrait.— 
WORLDS not REALISED and PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED.—DOMESTIC PICTURES and 
TALES.—AUNT JUDY’S TALES, Seventh Edi- 
tion.—AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS, Fifth Edition. 
—The HUMAN FACE DIVINE, Second Edition. 
—The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, Fifth Edition, 
2: 61.—The HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY. New 
Edition. The above, in a neat cloth box, 3ls 6d. 


2 vols. handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 IIns- 
trations, 63 each. 


ANDERSEN’S “FAIRY TALES,” and 
** TALES for CHILDREN.”’ These two volumes 
form the most complete English Edition of Ander- 
sen’s Tales. 

“Mrs. O'Reilly’s works need no commendation...... 

The style is so good, the narrative so engrossing, and 

the tone so excellent.’’—John Bull. 


7 

Mrs. O’REILLY’S BOOKS for LITTLE 
CHILDREN. _Iilnstrated:—DAISY’S COM- 
PANIONS. Third Edition, lémo, 2s 6d.— 
LITTLE PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales. 
16mo, 2s 64.—GILES’S MINORITY; or, Scenes 
atthe Red House. 16mo, 2s6d.—DOLL WORLD; 
or, Play and Earnest. 16mo, 2s 6d.—DEBORAH’S 
DRAWER, 16mo, 2s 64.—CICELY’S CHOICE: 
a Story for Girls, Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Captain MARRYAT’S BOOKS for 
BOYS. Cheap Uniform Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after Stanfield, 
Gilbert, Dalz‘el, Stothard, aud others. Each 
3s 6d ; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 

POOR JACK. Tho PRIVATEERSMAN, 

MASTERMAN READY. | The MISSION ; or, Scenes 

The PIRATE and in Africa. 

THREE CUTTERS. SETTLERSin CANADA. 


The BOY’S LOCKER. Being a Small 


Edition of the above Stories. 12 vols., included 
in a box, fceap. 8vo, 21s. 


With Frontispiece by H. Giacomelli, and numerous 
Illustrations by W. J. Henres-ey, Gordon Browne, 
and others, handsomely bound in cloth, 700 pages, 
imperial 16mo, price 83 6d, 


’ 
AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME. Edited by H. K. F. Garry. 
Containing a Serial Story, “‘ Hector,’ by F. L. 
SHAW, Author of ‘‘ Castle Biair,”’ &c., and Contribu- 
tions from J. H. EWING, ASCOTT R. HOPE, ROSE 
G. KINGSLEY, Lady LINDSAY (of Balcarres), M. 
F. O’MALLEY, C. C. HUPLEY, and others—Songs 
with Music by A. S. GATTY and VISCOUNTESS 
FOLKESTONE—Fairy Tales—Biographical Sketches 
— Verses —Christmas Extravaganza— Notices of 
English and Foreign Books—Reports of the Patients 
in ** Aunt Judy’s Cots,” at the Children’s Hospital. 
Furmer Volumes may still be had, some at Reduced 
Prices. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Demy 8vo, with Four Maps and numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


MATABELE LAND and the VICTORIA 


FALLS: a Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa, From 
the Letters and Journals of the late Frank Oates, F.R.G.8. Edited by C. 
G. Oates, B.A. : : 
* Even in a country comparatively familiar to naturalists, Frank Oates’s 
observations on the people, natives and Boers, and the natural history will be 
found to contain much that is fresh and original......The volume will have many 
attractions even for the ordinary reader.’”’—Times. 4 
A splendid volume......wonderfully stocked with chromo-lithographs, wood- 
cuts, and elaborate coloured plates, which must be seen to be appreciated, and 
cannot be seen without admiration.”—Illustrated London News. 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


- The EGYPT of the PAST. By Sir Erasmus 


Witson, F.R.S. " ett 
« (The Egypt of the Past’ is neither dull nor misleading, prejudiced nor para- 
doxical ; and, although it is essentially a narrative for the general reader, it is 
a'so one which may be read with pleasure es scientific student.” —Academy. 
. An excellent compendious account of what is known of Egyptian history to 
the end of the thirty-first native dynasty......An acceptable contribution to the 
literature of the subject.”"—Illustrated London News. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


.GERMANY, PRESENT and PAST. By the 


Rev. 8. BartnG-Goup, M.A., Author of “‘ The Vicar of Morwenstow.” 
“ This is a very interesting book, and full of information not easily attainable 
by ordinary Englishmen.”’—Guardian. f : 
“We can only advise all readers who sincerely desire to inform themselves 
concerning Germany, to read Mr. Baring-Gould’s volumes.’”’—Atheneum., 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PORTUGAL, OLD and NEW. By Oswatp 


CRAWFURD. With 7 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 
“ The book is excellent in every way.”’—Atheneum. 
“It will surprise us if the k does not live as one of the best descriptions 
we possess of a foreign nation.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


Crown 4to, with 8 Full-page Illustrations by Photogravure, and various Wood 
Engravings from Drawings by the Author, gilt edges, price 16s. 


MOUNTAIN LIFE in ALGERIA. By Epcar 


BARCLAY, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The NEW PLAYGROUND; or, Wanderings 


in Algeria. By ALFXANDER A. Knox. 
**We know nothing to compare with ‘The New Playground’ in felicity and 
charm of style.”"—Daily News. 
“There is hardly a page in the whole volume without interest of one sort or 
another,’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
With 26 Illustrations and Portrait. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. The Royal Edition, 


in 1 vol. cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 21s. 
118th Thousand. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. The Crown Edition. 


Cloth, 63; cloth extra, gilt leaves, 73 6d; roxburgh half-morocco, 8s 6d. 
Royal 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s; or, in half-morocco, 25s. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS. Set to Music by 


various Composers. Edited by W. G. Cusins. Dedicated, by express 
permission, to her Majesty the Queen. 


32mo, cloth limp, 2s; cloth extra, 3s. 


The TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited 


by Emity SHAKESPEAR. 
*,* A superior edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, specially 
prepared. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 53; and in various calf 
and morocco bindings, 


3 vols, crown 8yvo, printed on hand-made paper, price 21s. 


The LITURGICAL POETRY of ADAM of 


ST. VICTOR. From the Text of Gautier. With Translations into English 
in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, by Diapy 8. 
WranouaM, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Second Edition, feap. 4to, price 153. 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY in ENGLISH VERSE, 


> Avia (ArtTHUR S. Way), M.A., Head Master of Wesley College, Melbourne. 
“We had till now thought Mr. Worsley’s Odyssey in the Spenserian Stanza as 
satisfactory a version as was possible, but Avia has shown cause why we should 
reconsider that judgment.” —Saturday Review. 

“Truly inspired by the ‘ Odyssey.’...... A new and most delightful poem.”— 
Atheneum. 
sieil ay favourably compare with any other in the English language.’”’—John 

ull. * 

With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


UNDER the ASPENS. Lyrical and Dramatic. 


By Mrs. Prrirrer, Author of “ Gerard’s Monument, and other Poems,” &c. 
“The story is full of artistic possibilities, which have ben turned to good 
account by Mrs. Pfeiffer. Her verses are full of poetic beauty.’’—Academy. 


INTRODUCTIONS TO SCIENCE, HISTORY, &c. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of COMPARATIVE 
tl gag rig and FOLK-LORE, By the Rev. Sir Gzorcr W. Cox, M.A., 

{INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By 
the Rev. ARcHIBALD Henry Sayce. Price 25s. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By SamveEt R. GaRDNER and J. Bass MULLINGER. Price 9s. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of GENRE-PAINTING. 
By F. WepmoreE. Price 7s 6d. 





tidy 


of 


Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 21s, 


LUCILE. By Owen Merepira (the Earl 


Lytton). With 160 Illustrations. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN: his Family and 


his Times. With Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture, hitherto 
unpublished, 1585-1723. By Lucy PHILLIMORE, Author of “ Bishop Wilber. 
force: a Sketch for Children.”’ 


Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 7s 6d. 


CHARLES LOWDER: a Biography. 


the Author of “‘ St. Teresa.’’ 


By 


Eleventh Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Two Steel Engraved P, 
‘and Vignettes on Wood, 12s = ortenits, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: Letters and Memories 


of his Life. Edited by his Wire. 
** It is one of the most interesting biographies of our time...... The book is inter. 
esting to its last page.’’—Spectator. 
bie emer | interesting, alike from the wide circle of subjects it touches, and 
the beautiful, gifted, humane, and sympathetic spirit which it brings so near us,” 
—British Quarterly Review. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D.; His. Life and 


Selections from His Correspondence. By Mrs. Starr Dovatas. With 
Portrait from a Painting by Samuel Laurence. 
‘‘ The appearance of Mrs. Stair Douglas’s long-promised life of Dr. Whewellis 
a literary event of importance.” —Times, : 


Second Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


SISTER AUGUSTINE, Superior of the Sisters 


of Charity at the St, Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by 
Hans TuHarav, from the German Memorials of Amalie von Lasaulx. 
“The memoir gives a distinctive and sympathetic portrait of the heroine, and 
thns attains the great object of a biograph The life of Sister Augastine is 
fuli of interest on the spiritual and moral side.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcarzr 
LoyspAaLF. Original Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 
*,* Also a Cheap Edition (the 25th Thousand), with Portrait, small crown 8yo, 
cloth, price 2s 6d. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


WELL-SPENT LIVES. A Series of Modern 


Biographies. By Herbert EpMonps. 
“ A series of short and simply-written lives of men who have been ‘ illustrious 
examples of patient and successful toil in various provinces of life.’ ’—Suturday 


Review. 
The late GEORGE DAWSON. 


The AUTHENTIC GOSPEL. A New Volume 


of Sermons by the late GrorGe Dawson. Edited by GrorGe Sr. Cuam. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


The late JAMES HINTON. 


PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION: Selections 


from the MSS. of the late James Hinton. Edited by Caro.ine Happoy. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


Second Edition now ready. 


The LITTLE CYCLOPDIA of COMMON 


THINGS. Edited by the Rev. Sir Gzorae W. Cox, M.A., Bart. Large post 
8vo, with 500 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“‘There can be little doubt as to the attractions of the new cyclopzxdia,”— 
Saturday Review. 

“This useful volume contains the rudiments of such knowledge respecting the 
natural sciences, arts, and manufactures as young people are likely to require, 
the information being couched in the plainest language, and in many places 
supplemented by cuts.””—Graphic. 

** We hardly know a more useful book to put into the hands of a boy, or one 
that is more likely to be permanently attractive.’’—Bookseller. 


Second Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


pire By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., and Eustace Hiytoy 
ONES. 
New Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the Rev. 


Sir GeorcGe W. Cox, Bart., M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 


SIX BALLADS about KING ARTHUR. 
THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


Choicely printed on hand-made paper, each with a Frontispiece, limp parchment 
antique, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d per volume. 


TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 

POEMS. Selected from Percy Byssuz SHELLEY. 
TENNYSON’S “The PRINCESS.” 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

ENGLISH ODES. Edited by E. W. Gossz. 
SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. Edited by Epwarp Downey. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE’S POEMS. Edited by A. Lane. 


“‘ Nothing more dainty has been issued from the press.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
‘* There is no more agreeable series.’”’-—Atheneum. 





London: 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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